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Phe Week. 
‘ECRETARY SHERMAN’S examination by the House Committers 
\ on Banking and Curreney was resumed on Thursday last. but 


\ 


nothing very new was elicited. He explained that he thought he could 
procure $50,000,000 more gold, if needed, by the sale of bonds, though 
he declined at first to say where he would sell them, but afterwards 
admitted that it would be ‘at home.” He also explained that by 
‘vold additional” he meant * silver to some extent.” because * silver 
and gold we consider the same under the law.” Silver coin he would 
only part with for the present in exehange for gold coin or silver 
bullion; but he could not tell when he would begin paying out silver 
for the ordinary expenses of the Government, for that would depend, 
he said, on the ** equality of the three kinds of curreney, gold, silver, 
and paper,” and “ he did not know whether he made himself un 
We con- 


ver if it was on an 


derstood, but this was the idea he had in his mind.” 


fess it does not seem clear. Would he pay out sj 
equality with paper and gold, or if it was not; or if it was on an 
equality with one of them, or with two, and if with one, which ? 
In a subsequent very cloudy passage he seemed to declare that * the 
law declared all three equal,” and he would so treat them, whatever 
their market value. He made an explanatory statement about the 
Sinking Fund, of no great moment, and then told Mr. Ewing how he 
would meet arun on the Treasury in ease, after resuming, the green 
backs fell below par. If it ‘ were necessary to resort toany means he 
would resort to such as have been adopted in other countries, the 
temporary suspension of specie payments ”’—or, in other words, do 
what broken banks have always done. There is no need to resort to 
foreign countries for a financial expedient of such great simplicity 
and efticieney. It would stop a run like magic. 

As to the effect of a war in Europe on our supply of gold, he 
thought our exports of produce would be so large that we should 
not lose our gold, and that if Congress gave him the reserve he 
asked for, the Government would be stronger for resumption than 
the Bank of England. He expected that by December gold and 
paper would be at par, and then he would be in no danger; if they 
were not at par, Congress could interfere and relieve him from the 
operation of the Resumption Act. Here the indefatigable Ew 
remarked profoundly that in the meantime the * country would be 
on the rack and torture of preparation for impracticable resump- 
tion”; whereupon the Seeretary promptly corrected him by declar- 
ing that * the process towards resumption was not a harsh process” 
that it was inflation which was ‘harsh.’ But Ewing confronted 
him with his mention before the Senate Committee of * the agony 
of preparation for resumption.” Many men would have been dis 
concerted by this, but the Secretary escaped under a little eloud 
about * the instincts of human nature.” There was a subsequent 
short discussion between him and Mr. Bell and Mr. Ewing as to the 
probable effect of. the repeal of the Resumption Aet, which we re 
produce with diffidence because we must admit that we do not quits 
understand it; but it seemed to indieate that if greenbacks wer 
at a discount, the Secretary would hold greenbacks in the Treas 
and pay out gold till they rose to par, and then pay them out 
they fell, and then hold them onee more, and so on, 
of alternations. 


The Senate has been almost exclusively oecupied with discussin 
the Pacifie Railroads Sinking Fund Bill trom the Judiciary Com 
mittee. The Railroad Committee's Bill was unexpectedly with- 
drawn by Mr. Matthews on Thursday, and the railro ud interest the n 
devoted itself to the amendment of the measure not nspired by 
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ation. 


itself. The author of the proposed amendment : urally M 
Blaine. and its objeet Was to induce Congress to give 
legislate hereafter in regard to the « 

ve, or repealing the several act Lee tl \l | 


and Mr. Edmunds, however, held the s 


eame from their hands, a d it was ed | 
10 to 19, after Mr. Blaine’s amend 
20, nays 36. ‘Pwo-thirds of tl 
vote were Republicans. In the House, Mr. Wood | 1 
the most important business of the se 
by the farcical struggle over the Doorkeeper | 
Mr. Polk, of Missouri, the third appointed er Ds 
pices, Was proved vuilty of h lr at munber ol 
excess of that permitted by law, anne lay We 
the appropriation only by a_ divisi ol 
appointees were in the habit of farming o 
a low tigure, and pocketing the difference at the 
amusing as well as the most scandalous feature 
way in which the fourteen places assig 
were filled; and never Was the disgusting 
versions of the civil-service more strik V eX 
fraudulent array of constructive * invali wl Mr. 1 
picted to the House with so much gust r 
missed. On Tuesday, the Committee on B rand ( 
allowed the 23d inst. as the day for sit 
bill to retire the national-bank note cir Mr. W 
ceeded in getting the tloor for an exp 
taritts and the merits of his own, and 
Nothing is more striking in the proceed oth Ho 
the keenness of the interest h whiel 
age is discussed, as compared with the lang nditlferenes 
which nearly all other subjeets are treat | rreat question of 
the appointment of a Doorkeeper to the H 
inimated debate on Friday and Monday, 1 of the occ 
being heightened by a most ing 
planned attempt of General Butler to +1 ton the Det 
erats” by nominating General Shields for t] lace, S] 
onee a Democrat and a Union sol <0 «that the D 
voted against him thev would ; 
because he had been a Union sok 
fleet on the entire Ameri 
national prosp ve The 1) 
Mr. Field, a Confed te soldi T 
Butler combination a certainty: but thev did, as { f tact, 
elect Field, and then, by a gigantie effort of pu 1, they passed 
bill putting Shields on the retired list of 1 x him 
i pension of over S4,000 a ve: d cove y But th confusion. 
Phere were also some profound juridi rks on both 
sides, Butler laving it down that by * und divine,” all 
West-Point Confed es oug ds Blac 
bu of Kentucky, obs uv ‘ Lor inj ( 
Vv General Butler in his | dl Miuuntord, of 
Nev () ins whe he « ( 
Phe passage of 1 J ( i I ih otd Bill 
sO art s ‘ od sign of the 
es, f me re > bill h In lute year 
opposed Ly) t Iho | eri il ] erupulou lobby da 
Gould has for months been keeping open house in Washington in 
order to dete d bas rallie | corrupt influences of the 
place to his support. Mr. Blaine. as usual, tried, in the slang of the 
Stock Exchange, to *‘ straddle it” by his amendments, but in the 


which tollowed rece ed one or two well-deserved thrust 


in the near neighborhood of his vital parts from Mr. Edmunds. Per- 











The 
t euro lie] ir nt of the debate Was the ay- 
of the Sveamore of the Wabash as the de- 
dof vested interests and of the richt of 
t ’ het > crood tl enor ch i i! 
h asl Within a few months distributed 
« of his nefarious attacks on the contract of the nation 
( decd, on the title of « nan in the 
( I) 
| Pppecaranee of Mr. Fernando Wood on th floor in advocacy 
| Paritf Bilis remarkable as the first carefully-prepared at- 
at ¢ tructive legislation within eighteen years on the part 
of the Demoerat We discussed last week the leading features of 


Mr. Wood's speeeh in 
Ipport of it was noteworthy also for its extensive use of the illus- 
Which the have been extensively 

] 


eireulating for many to most people 


cheme, and need not reeur to them. 


League 
Which somehow 


Free-Trade 
vears, but 


tration 


enumeration 


wore until reeently the air of pleasantries. His 
of taxes paid by the Western farmer on his house and ¢loth- 
ing, for the benefit in a large degree of men who do not 


buy of him in return—tor he sells his produce in Europe—begins 
at last to have a to look formidable, owing 
to the altered economic condition of the country and the diminished 
Even ten years ago, a list of the 
only excited smiles, so 


serious sound and 


hopeftulness of the publie temper. 


SCCTUS 


farmer's tax frightful as it now 
eated was the idea that it did a farmer good to be taxed, 
or that a well-taxed farmer was a noble and touching 
Mr. Wood met the charge that the proposed changes 
a table showing that, taking present 


deeply 
somehow 
prere Live le. 
Will diminish the 
consumption as a basis of calculation, there would be a gain of reve- 
nue of $9,633,645 over the vield of last year. The theory that re- 
duction of duties will produce the loss of the exact amount of the 
reduction is, however, an old and often-exploded fallacy, and now 
holds in tinance the place which the theory of few sales and high pro- 
fits holds in trade. All, or nearly all, trade is now conducted on the 
plan of small profits and quick returns, and if the principle has not 
completely worked its way into the art of taxation, it is beeause 


revenue by 


politicians are not as keenly alive to the public interest, or as quick 
in discovering it, as private individuals in dealing with their own. 

The House Judiciary Committee by a majority of one vote has 
agreed upon a bill to provide for the distribution of the balance of the 
Geneva Award. It authorizes all persons or corporations claiming 
a title to any of the money to bring a suit in the Court of Claims 
at any time within a vear, and directs the Court to “ render judg- 
ment for each claimant who was an actual sufferer by the violation 
of the laws of neutrality by Great Britain for such amount as in 
their opinion he shall justly be entitled to recover under said treaty 
and award according to the principles of justice, equity, and the law 
of nations,” and without regard to the rules introduced into the law 
creating the Court of Commissioners of Alabama Claims, excluding 
insurers unless they could show that their losses exceeded their 
profits. The aet further allows interest at the rate of four per cent. 
from the date of the law, and provides for appeals to the Supreme 
Court which are to have precedence of all other cases. 


The report of the Committee, especially when taken in conneec- 
tion with the report recommending the return of the balance of the 
Japanese indemnity, cannot but be regarded as a sign, in spite of 
the Silver Bill, of the deelining influence of the sharper element in 
Congress and of the returning ascendeney of sound jurisprudence, 
Which means sound morals. We believe most of the best men in the 
House, including the best Southern lawyers, favor the reference to 
the courts. 
consisted in an exceedingly able argument before the committees 
of both Houses by their counsel, Mr. A. G. Sedgwick, which has 
been printed, and is worth reading by everybody who is interested in 
the subject as 


but of the claims of common honesty and common decency in this 


a very clear and full statement, not only of their case | 


Nation. 


The last statement of the case of the insurance companies | 
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whole transaction. The argument is in form a plea for the refer- 


ence to the eourts which the Committee recommends, but its inci- 


dental applications of the rules of morality to the conduct of the 
United States in the transaction would be very useful reading for 
the college president and theologian who recommended our Govern- 


ment to dispose of the money as it pleased, and reter those in whose 
behalf it sued for it to the “ tribunal of history ’—perhaps one of 
the most curious illustrations of the moral disorder of the day we 
have vet had. In faet, the great difficulty of the discussion for those 
who have advocated the distribution according to the terms of the 
award has lain in the fact that the rule of duty has been very plain 
and simple, and exhortations to follow it have sounded so like 
the discourses of a jail chaplain to his interesting tlock that one has 
shrunk a little from urging them on the attention of respectable 
legislators and a church-going publie. 

The Virginia repudiators have received a severe blow in the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of Appeals of that State reaffirming the 
constitutionality of the Funding Act. The case simply involved 
the question whether coupons of State bonds were receivable for 
fines due the State, or whether such obligations must be discharged 
inmoneyv. The Funding Act of March 30, 1871, made these cou- 
pons receivable * for all taxes, debts, dues, and demands due the 
State’; and this provision has always been a serious source of an- 
noyance to the repudiators. The constitutionality of this act, and 
its character as a contract between the State and its creditors, had 
already been declared by the court, so that the only question really 
before it was whether the “fines” were embraced by the terms 
“debts, dues, and demands.” But owing to the recent attempt to 
pass the “ Barbour Bill” in the Virginia Legislature the whole ques- 
tion was argued, and in the most solemn manner the court again 
declared that the Funding Act is a contract, the obligations of 
which the Legislature cannot impair. The manner in which the 
court meets the arguments against the constitutionality of the act 
is very gratifying. One of these was that fines and other revenues 
could not be paid in coupons because they were dedicated to the 
school fund; in reply to this the court quotes its previous opin- 
ion, in the first case in which the question of the constitutionality of 
the Funding Act came up, as follows : “ It would seem to be a sutti- 
cient reply to say that if it were impracticable to raise a sufficient 
amount of revenue for both purposes, the latter did not impose an 
obligation on the Legislature paramount to the obligation to provide 
for the payment of the interest on the public debt. That was an 
obligation antecedent and paramount to the Constitution itself, and 
could not be repudiated by the Constitution, if it had so provided.” 


: And further, the court points out, what everybody but a born sharper 


must see, that the obligation to pay the interest, being one of debt, 
is necessarily higher than the obligation to provide for objects like 
public education, however desirable and important they may be. 
The great practical importance of this decision, besides the fact that 
it shows the judiciary to be untainted by the poison which has been 
rapidly spreading through the State during the last year, is that it 
makes all attempts at legislation like that vetoed by Governor Hol- 
liday futile. With the Governor and the Court of Appeals on the 
side of the public eredit, and both taking the broadest possible 
ground on the subject, it seems now even possible that the Legisla- 
ture may be driven to raising the money by taxation which it has 
been trying to get by swindling. 





The South Carolina Democrats have reopened the Presidential 
controversy in the basest and most treacherous way. Mr. Wade 
Hampton has sent a requisition here for the body of Moses, some 
time Speaker of the Carpet-bag Legislature and afterwards Gov- 
ernor of that State, on a charge of forging a promissory note. The 
objections to this are obvious. If Mr. Hayes’s title to the Presidency 
be good, Mr. D. H. Chamberlain is the lawful Governor of South 
Carolina, and the only person entitled to demand Moses’s body on a 


charge of any kind. But Mr. Hayes’s title is good ; therefore Cham- 
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berlain is the proper person to seize Moses, or cause him to be | 


Apr. 11, 1878] 


seized. Chamberlain has not done so. He is here and Moses is 
here, and vet he takes no notice of him. Wampton's pursuit of the 
ex-Governor is, therefore, a piece of mean and malignant persecu- 
tion. He savs he made no pledges to the President when the tro ps 
were Withdrawn about letting bygone ; be bygones ; but who be- 
lieves him? Wasn't he a Confederate brigadier? 
Moses’s forgery, even if committed, was distinetly a * political of- 
fence,” because any offence committed by a politician is a political 


offence, as everybody knows. To crown all, Moses’s counsel says 


Moreover, 


the note was a usurious note, and therefore by all laws, human and 
divine, a legitimate subject of forgery. In fact, in whatever way we 
look at it, Moses is a vietim, and is entitled toa rattling letter of 
syinpathy from at least two ** visiting stutesmen.” We trust the 
Administration will be up and doing. What does the Attorney- 
General say?) Does not the spectacle of Moses in jail indicate the 
existence of a serious “gap in our system”? Unless speedy steps 
are taken for his release we fear the indignation of several editors 
may lead them into acts of violence. The very calm they now main- 
tain shows the depth of their feeling. 


During the week the opinion that England and Russia will not 
engage in war gained ground in the financial and trade markets, 
and accordingly the securities of those governments advanced 
(British consols to 945), and the markets here and in Europe for 
breadstuffs and provisions declined. What is of perhaps more im- 
portance to this country, the rush of United States bonds from Lon- 
don to New York abated to a suflicient degree to cause a stop- 
page of gold exports from here (the total amount last week was only 
$300,000), and, late in the week, to depress the rates for sterling 
bills below the point at which gold coin can be protitably exported. 
The interesting question now is whether this abatement is temporary 
only, or whether most of the bonds that are to come have come. 
There was at the close of the week a margin of protit on importa- 
tions, but the complaint among the bankers who have done most of 
this business was, that it was not so easy to buy in London large 
amounts at current quotations as for several weeks past. The trade 
exchanges continue to rule largely in favor of this country, and if these 
remain wndisturbed by the bond movement, it will be very fortunate 
for us so far as coin payments are concerned. During the month of 
February alone we sold out of the country about $33,000,000 more 
of our products than we bought foreign goods. The last weekly 
statement of the New York banks disclosed a fact that has caused 
some uneasiness in the money market—namely, that the legal-tender 
note average was down to $26,600,000 against $42,250,000 last year. 
The banks have not held so few legal-tender notes since the panie of 
1873. In the loan market the rate has been 6 to 7 per cent., 
and time loans also have shown remarkable firmness. Silver in 
London fell to 544d. per oz., and the bullion value of the new silver 
dollar closed at 80.9242 gold. The gold value of the United States 
legal-tender note at the same time was $0.9925; this note is payable 
in silver as well as gold, but as silver dollars have not appeared in 
full supply, and as their value is still regulated by the laws that 
govern token currency, the markets have as vet taken no practical 
notice of the difference between the two kinds of coin dollars. 
Secretary Sherman visited New York to confer with banks and 
bankers on resumption matters. 





A summary of Prince Gortchakoff’s answer to Lord Salisbury’s 
circular, for which Europe has been anxiously waiting during the 
past week, has reached this country by telegraph, but not until the 
article in which we have elsewhere discussed England's position was 
in type. It is both able and temperate, and indeed on many 
points does not admit of reply, and has evidently made a deep impres- 
sion in London. Gortchakoff shows that Lord Salisbury acknowledges 
that a return to the programme of the Constantinople Conference, 
pure and simple, has been rendered impossible by the war; declares 
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ation. 


that it has never been pretended by Russia that the Treaty of San 
Stefano was a definitive settlement, as itis called a‘ prel 
treaty’; that the new principality of Bulgaria will be no more 
Russian control than that of R Which also owe 

ence to Russia, and that she is willing to abrid t! 

occupation as much as possible; that the limits of the Wop 


palitv were not finally settled, but sketched in general tern 
to follow as nearlyas might be the lines of race distribution 
in giving ita port on the Mediterranean she simply sought to 


an outlet for the products of its industry, by which En l 
other commercial powers of the West would profit more than R 

! sia. That a Russian Minister should have to point tl 
English Minister is a striking illustration of the oddity of Enowhiund's 


position in the affair. The Chaneellor further says th 
ing modest reforms for Thessaly and Epirus Ru 

to get something for the Greeks without appearing of | 
pose too much on Turkey ; but this does not prevent Turk 
doing more for the Greeks, if she pleases, or the other Powers 
exacting more. As regards the restoration of Bessarabia, | 
firm, the determination of Rumania not to surrender jt moty 


standing. 


As regards the indemnity, he maintains that its amount is 

out of all proportion to the extent of the Russian out] 

therefore, not unreasonable, and that the cessions whieh R 

asked in Armenia are merely valuable, not as term 

giving her fortresses whieh she has hitherto had to besiege and 
capture in every war with Turkey. The close of the note is 
an attack at close quarters, which may be tairly said to render the 
British position utterly untenable. He shows that Turkey has, 
by her failure to make the reforms stipulated tor by the Treaty 
of Paris, broken existing treaties, and the Powers have broken 
them by interference on behalf of the Christians, as England 


and France in the occupation of Syria in Ps60; that all this was tually 
acknowledged at the Conferenee, and Lord Salisbury himselt 
confesses that some changes in the existing treaties are rendered mn 


eessary by the active desire of the Powers to improve the condition 
of the Christians; that it is, therefore, for England now to say what 
she thinks these alterations should be, and propose the manner in 


Which they are to be adapted to the situation ereated by Russian 
sacrifices in the war; in other words, that mere eriticism and ob- 
jections will not now do; that * practical propositions ” are also called 
for. He remarks, also, with great force “that there is no remedy 


against mere suspicion,” and no argument can meet it 


The chanees of peace, on the whole, may lr 1 to have im- 
proved, and it is remarkable that they have improved after each 
Russian state paper, showing beth the ability of the Russian diplo- 
matists and the fatal illogicality of the position in which the Confe- 
rence left Great Britain. In fact, the war-fever has been created 
by rumors, music-hall songs, and blatant newspaper articles, and it 
has reached such a point of folly that to abuse Mr. Gladstone like a 
pickpocket has become in London a mark of good breeding and 
patriotie spirit. The address in reply to the Queen's Message has 
been carried against but feeble Liberal opposition both in the Lords 
and Commons. In the Lords. Lord Derby made an interesting speech 
showing that, in spite of all the declarations to the contrary, his 
differences with his colleagues began long ago, and that he has dis- 
approved of nearly everything that has been done of a warlike ten- 
dency. He declared emphatically that even if the Congress scheme 
failed there was nothing in the situation to call for armed interven- 
tion on the part of England. and nothing to prevent the rational 
discussion of the Treaty of San Stefano point by point. There is no 
more positive news from Austria. She is reported to approve of 
England's position, but there is nothing definite as to the extent to 
which she would support it, and there are plenty of signs that her 


‘ aetion, Whichever course she takes, Will be somewhat feeble. 


atian 
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FOR THE FALL 


THE REPUBLICAN PROGRAMME 
ELECTIONS. 
|| ire unable at this moment to reeall any situation in the his- 
tory of constitutional government so singular as that which 
was deseribed in the following passage from Mr. Nordhot?s Wash- 
ington correspondence in the Herald on Monday last. He says: 
‘The caucus of Republican Senators and Representatives which 
is to be held, if the party ean be got together, early this week, is 


het only to seleet a Congressional Committee but also to conter 
about the platform tor the fall eleetions. — 

* The Republicans are a little at a loss for principles with whieh 
to vo before the people. 
idea of adopting them. A good many of them seem to believe that 
it would be a good thing to concentrate their efforts on abuse of the 
President, but the cooler heady object that while this would be a 
proper thing to do it is doubtful how much it would help to earry 
the eleetions, because there is a growing suspicion that the people 
rather like the President. On the curreney question there is such a 
difference of opinion between Eastern and Western Republicans that 
it is generally admitted that nothing must be said about it. * Let 
every one make his own tight in his own district on this subject,’ is 
the word. 

* Two or three efforts have been made to unite the party on the 
tarif! and in opposition to all reform or change in this matter, but 
here it, too, threatens to split open if any attempt is made to. tie 
It up. 


economy and reform and general poverty this is not a good issue to 
put prominently forward. 

“*The gallant and battle-stained old Republican party’ 
net seem to most of the politicians here a sufticiently promising 
watchword to stand alone. 
is the only one which the general Republican mind thinks promis- 


does 


“On the great question of internal improvements the party is | 
pretty well united, but the party leaders see that in this period of 


! 


| its incidents. The consequence was that when the bubble of fieti- 


tious paper prosperity burst in 1873, and the peculiar management 
of the publie service by General Grant and his ‘* Senatorial Group ” 
broke down under the weight of its seandals and abuses, and ‘it be- 
eame plain that something more than negro suffrage and * troops” 


|; Was needed for national salvation, there arose the babel of confusion 


They need a new set, but do not like the | 


| the answer is not far to seek. 


The experience of civilized man on knotty 
Majority votes 
Some of the 


we are now witnessing. 
points of social practice was treated as of no value. 
were taken in settlement of questions of pure science. 
worst abuses whieh had erept into our administration during the 
wandering in the wilderness were declared priceless adjuncts of 
republican government. Swarms of political lepers appeared on the 
highways, declaring that the old prejudice against leprosy was a 
monarchieal delusion, and that a sealy skin was really a sign of 
strong vitality, and te the emancipated eve was not without beauty. 
If it be asked why this continues; why men ef strong politi- 
eal ambition do not come forward and rise to power or keep power by 
organizing and training publie opinion, by rallying voters around great 
ideas, and by appealing to the instinets of civilization, the passion for 
both order and progress, the readiness to learn from experience to 
which all great nations owe their greatness, and none more than this— 
It can be more readily given by citing 


| a conerete example than by the statement of any general principle. 


In this dilemma the Southern question | 


ing, and there is a disposition to reopen the rebellion and hoist the | 


bloody shirt. Unfortunately there are no outrages nowadays, but 
there is hope that the Southern claims business, the rebel debt, the 
doorkeeper seandal, and one or two good harrowing historical out- 
rages will carry the party safely through what is privately acknow- 
Jedged to be a very tight place.” 


All other trustworthy advices from Washington confirm. this | 
| legislation intended to settle the standard of value on sure and last- 
| ing foundations, to make the tariff and the mode of collecting 


account of the Republican embarrassment, and it is acknowledged 
also that the Democrats are no better off, so that we have two great 
parties whose principal object, at a period of great trial and per- 
plexity, is to avoid dealing with any pressing question of the day, 
or, in other words, avoid the very work for which parties are sup- 
The curreney question, for instance, is one of the 
has ever come before the country, and 
deliberately agree be- 


posed to exist. 
most whieh 
the managers of the Republican party 
forehand that in this the party shall have no views of its own, 
but that shall with it in his own dis- 
trict as best he can; that is, that a Republican may be in one 
district in favor of unlimited another of “ fiat- 
money”; in one of a double standard, in another of a quadruple 
standard, and soon. This plan of disposing of a great subject was 
adopted by the Greeley Convention at Cincinnati with regard to the 


important 


each eandidate deal 


ereenbacks, in 


tariff, and exeited both mirth and disgust in the ranks of the regular | 


Republicans, although the tariff question at that time had ne such 
weight as the eurreney question has now. 

Of course this confusion is, as the same writer points out, the 
natural result of the failure of the party leaders to organize publie 
opinion by discussion on really serious topies. The Republican 
party lived for twelve years after the war on “outrages” and war 
memories, Wholly neglecting the issues whieh, in a world of incessant 
change, and in one of the most changeful of modern societies, were 
sure to come to the front. In those twelve years the country passed 
through a great economic revolution; a large body of emigrants 
was added to its voting population; and, what was still more im- 


No State in the Union has been so much interested in the questions 
which have been occupying the publie mind during the past year 
as the State of New York. The currency, the tariff, and the con- 
dition of the civil service are to her matters of transcendent impor- 
tanee. Rational and eareful legislation about them, and the 
enlightenment of the public in other parts of the country about 
them, are essential to her growth and prosperity. No other State 
has suffered, and is likely to suffer, to an equal extent from ignorant 
or mistaken treatment or neglect of them. It therefore was the 
most natural thing in the world to expect that the past vear would 
have been to her senior Senator one of unusual and, indeed, ex- 
hausting activity. Faithful service, one would naturally have said, 
would require of him ineessant and eager preoccupation in aid of 


| duties under it such as to render this port attractive to cOmmerce, 


and to enable it to retain its old supremacy as a centre of distribu- 
tion. One would have supposed that, under the circumstances, he 
would make many speeches on economical questions, consult much 
With business men, orally and by letter, weigh carefully the expe- 
rience of foreign nations, and make himself a reeognized and promi- 
nent authority on the knot of ethieal, legal, and economical problems 
known as the Silver Question. One would have thought, too, that he 
would, even if an indolent or dull man, be driven into this sort of in- 
dustry by the approaching close of his.term, and that inno way would 
he expect to win a renewal of his senatorship so readily as by con- 
spicuous interest about the commercial interests of the State and of the 
Union. 

The truth is, however, that probably in no year since he entered 
publie life has he been so silent and openly inactive as during the 
past year. Not only has he not shown any interest in the questions 
by whieh the country has been agitated, but he has actually been 


| somewhat ostentatious in his display of indifference to them. He 
has made no speeches about them, introduced no bills about them, 


any other parliamentary country 


| 


and has rather avoided a position of authority about them. — In 
in England, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Switzerland—such a course at such a time would ruin him 
politically ; it would make his defeat at the next eleetion certain ; 


' according to the theory of our Government, and of all popular gov- 


portant, a whole generation of natives grew up who remembered 
nething of the slavery contliet, and next to nothing of the war. | 


They began to exercise the franchise without the benetit of any 


ventilation, in the press or plattorm, of the weighty social and political | 
is now Jooking about and trying to tind out what will be the best 


problems over which other countries were laboring fruittully during 
the thirty or forty years of our absorption in the slavery conflict and 


ernment, it ought to make his defeat certain here. Why is it, 
then, that he, shrewd and watehfui and fond of publie life as he 
is, is not only not afraid of defeat, but actually expects success 
through his very neglect of his proper duties? In explaining this 
we explain why it is the Republican party has no poliey, and 


ery at the fall elections. Senator Conkling is not really idle or in- 
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dolent. He is at this moment, and has been all through the winter, 
one of the busiest men in Washington. There is no indiscretion in 
siving that nobody works more with his pen in his room or in the 


Senate. Bismarek is not a more indefatigable toiler, and when his 


inp is seen night after night his admirers not unnaturally Suppose 
that he is composing * an effort” on the currency or some other im- 
portant subject of legislation. They have accordingly several times 
announced ‘an effort” from him, but have as frequently been disap- 
pointed. The reason is, that what occupies him is the 
His great correspondence is about ** the 


I 


machine.” 
shachine ”; his reading 


is qhout “the machine”; his meditations are on **the machine.” 


machine” that he re-elected 
and not through his opinions on finance or taxation, and, conse- 


he does not trouble himself about these things. He 


It is through “ the expects to be 


quently, is now 
and has been during the past winter oceupied in the process 
called “subsoiling "—that is, in encouraging his * henchmen” in 
the various districts in this State, so that they may 


send delegates to thi 


‘control the 


primaries” which nominating conventions, 


gel 


and that they may control the nominating conventions so as to 
as many ** Conkling men” as possible into the Legislature which is 
to elect the next Senator, and control the Legislature now sitting so 
that no measure shall pass which would offend or trouble sound 
Conkling men in any doubtful district. He 
that if these arrangements are all properly made, and if thei 
working is not too visible, and if he does o1 
‘used against him,” he 


knows or believes 
savs nothing in Con- 
Vill be again returned, 
and that though large bodies of voters may be disgusted with him 
and desire his defeat, they will find it impossible to get rid of him. 
To trouble himself about the currency or the tariff, or to provide the 
party with a serious platform and to work for it, would to a man 
It would 
probably be unjust to him, too, to suppose that in doing all this he 
is running counter to his conscience or neglecting what he believes the 
best interests of his country. Men of his mental calibre and moral 
constitution, who begin to work “the machine” at twenty-one on 
two, as he did, and to receive honors and rewards trom it, rapids 


eress that ean be 


like him be, under these circumstances, a Waste of time. 


reach the sincere conviction that a system by which they themselves 
thrive is on the whole a good one. No phenomenon is more fami- 
liar than this association of ideas. Bomba really 
himself useful to Naples, and Louis Napoleon undoubtedly thought 
that he drew his enormous salary for saving French society. 


King believed 


THE EUROPEAN CONGRESS. 

wr is no longer any question that the British Ministry has, to 

all intents and purposes, the nation at its back in its attitude 
towards Russia, and that its greatest danger now is net that it will 
be feebly supported in going to war, but that it will be forced into 
war prematurely or unnecessarily. 
Which prevailed so strongly in England trom [x60 down to 
and furnished so much curious reading and speaking during the late 
conflicts in this country and in France, and even in 
fact, completely disappeared from the English press and platform. 
It appears to be no longer outrageous to go to war for anything but 
the preservation of national independence ; 
to tight for mere power or dominion or empire. 


nitarlan View of war 


Tha hnms 
The bhuma 





shocking 


The fact that war will 


it is no longel 


cause a Vast amount of death and disease, and ruin thousands of 
homes, does not any longer appear to be a fatal objection to it. It is 
no longer amazing that ‘people calling themselves Christians” 
should be ready to use cannon and rifles against other Christians. 
In fact, the blind ferocity of the Northern States, and the cold, 
scientitic brutality of t 

Russians to attack “the weaker party,” seem to have lost their re 


pulsiveness. 


he Germans, and the cruel readiness of th 


Respectable English journals and moralists open 


Vocate an attack on Russia at this particular juncture because she is 


weak and exhausted, in defiance of that spirit of + fair play * which 
seemed so precious when Grant was dt r Le » destruet 

and when Servia the other day took advantage of Russi ietories 
to launch her battalions once more against the wearied Turk ( 


The N 


| 





ation. 





murdering, ravishing, impaling Tu hos woody | 11 
often left its mark on the door-post of Servian cottages. “There 
is, of course, nothing very surprising in all this, or, for that 
very reprehensible ; but the spectacle English opinion now present 
is worth studying for the light it throws on the eause of the te 
ness of her moral influence, Which is a constant surprise to t 
who are most impressed by the splendor of her achievements 
arts both of war and peace. 

There is, too, in the popular statements of the reasons for 
to war With Russia an incoher ve nee Which mak ! 
philippies against England with ch { 4 
Chandler at one time awed the Senate, se much more 


ind respectable than people here used to t] . thre Phe LL 


Spr etator discussed these reasons the other dav, exposing thr 
consistency and vagueness, In an able article whieh dot hive 
solemn air in London, but at. this dlistiane hat « 
reading. Some want to tight) Russia because she is ron 
ing power; others because she is trick) ne 

others because she is) despotic; others because she] 
haved so badly to Poland; others beeaus vi veak, 
others because she is strong All seem to agree, however, t 
the war, when it begins, is to be a war of cliuastiss n It 
to be waged to mike Russia fecl \ i to 

moral tone. Aecording to the Spectator, some of the calmest 
best people lose all self-control when talking about) Russ N 
defenee of her is permissible in public or private, recalling so sadly 
the mania of 1863, when an English clergy neat a public me 
ing denounced the practice of talking of Americans as * brethy 

or * cousins,” and declared them littl: better than a let of wieked 
and cruel savages, separated by their « sand enermities fh 


the rest of the English race, and whom it was, in a certain sens 
a duty to dislike. 


When one leaves the region of sentit { {rhetoric and eomes 
down to the hard facts of the situation, U neonveniences of tl 
state of mind for a community meditating war appear very great. We 
believe that with the exception of the first offens var undertaken by 
the French Republic, and whieh had for its object the general chas 
tisement of tyrants, every war undertaken | civilized power within 
the last century has had a distinet, mate Ne of definition 
on paper, and really considered capab by the use 
of existing military foree: tl s . been a war, in 
general terms, either for the conquest of territory or the expulsion 
of an invader, and when begun it was in the power of all the world 
to mune beforehand a contingency on the oceurrence of whieh it 
would) probably, if mot) certai co to an end. An invader 
expelled, a province annexed, a goevernt t overturned, a_ fort or 
Heet seized or destroved, and . Las latter of course. 
Take the war of which the objeet at the outset might have been pro- 
nounced most vague—the attack of the Allieson Russia in [so4. Then 
the first object was the simple one of d r the Russ army from 


key from 


Turkish soil and exacting guarantees for the safety of Tu 


s ttacks. The Russ Vv Was welled to 
leave Turkey, and the great Russian fortres Ltleet in the Blacl 
Sea. which « stituted a ( y | kev, were ce stroved, 
Phis done, peace came as a matter of course. In the present in- 
stance, however, nobody seems able t vat the outset for what, 
militarily speaking, an English attack on Russia is to be made. It 
is not to restore Turkish independence or integrity, for it is ad- 
mitted on all hands that these are gone for ever. It is not to drive 
Russia out of Turke fi hat t Withdrawal would 
saddle E re bout the evacuated territory 





libera- 


Which nobody is prepared to assume. It is not for the 
} 
, 


tion of the Christian population of European Turkey from Russian 


rule. for the Christians are delighted with what has happened, 


and Russia does not propose to rule them. For what, then, 
is it to be?) What achievement of the fleet or army would 
wecessarily ing oa clo How should we know at any 
stage in the struggle that i s drawing toa close?) No answer 


obtained either from the English press 


, +) 
LO Thest 


questions Can b 








1p of the English M rv. If the I 
is to ken for the punishment of Russia as a wieked people 
F ‘ e the ditheulty would be as vr it as ever, fol 
to sue for peace without ovement 

( nad while retaining a fixed determination to 

CVIL COUTSé al (worl had reeovered her 

In that case not only would the war be fruitless, but it 

wssible to distinguish it from the wars of pure hate or 

by whieh Europe was disgraced down to the 

eentury, and the repetition of which by a Power like 

| our time would be a shocking spectacle. In fact, it 
closely resemble in theory the Butler and Phillips plan of 

the Southern States with troops and provost-marshals 

lL the whites beeame * good” and © repentant.’ 

Phe English demands on Russia have, it is true, been for the 
first time formulated by Lord Salisbury in his reeent ¢ireular, and 
miply in the requirement that she shall bring to the pro- 
posed’ Congress the Treaty of San Stefano, and submit it for the 


yroval of the Powers there represented, and abide by their de- 
qision. The Pall Mall Gazette, commenting on this requirement in 
in ehiborate article, lays it down that she must not only submit all 


the articles of the Treaty, but the approval of them by a majority 


of the Congress will not be sufficient: the approval must be unani- 
nous or the Treaty cannot stand, and the Congress alone can decide 
Whether any particular article does or does not affect the interests 
of other European Powers, **and it is to be deemed to atlect those 
interests unless the Congress unanimously decides that it does not.” 
Ri i, too, is to appear before the Congress simply as a suitor be- 
fore a Court of Chancery, and is to present the Treaty as her ‘ bill,” 
or, as Lord Beaconsfield) puts it, her * suggestion,” praying that 
eertain alterations in the map of Europe may be made. That 
a careful statement of the position of the war party in Eng- 
It is based on the participation of Russia 
in the Treaty of Paris in 1856, and in the declaration of 1871, when 
that Treaty was modified, “that no Power ean liberate itself from 
the engagements of a treaty, nor modify the stipulations thereof, 
unless with the consent of the contracting Powers by means of an 
amicable arrangement.” The argument ignores the fact that 
ery treaty made in Europe since 1815, and including those of 


this is 


land we do not doubt. 


ey 

1X15, except treaties of commerce, have been treaties recogniz- 
ing, im Whole or in part, a change in the distribution of power 
brought about by war. The separation of Belgium from Holland, 
of Sehleswig-Holstein from Denmark, the expulsion of the Aus- 
trians from Italy, the creation of the Kingdom of Italy, the an- 
nexation of Alsace-Lorraine to Germany, the creation of the Ger- 
main Empire, have all been profound changes in the constitution of 


the political society ealled Europe, and have all been recognized by 
treaty, and have all, in a greater or less degree, affected the inter- 
ests of other Powers than those immediately concerned. The Treaty 
of 1256 was no exception to the rule. France and England, who 
were the conquerors in the war of 1853-5, and imposed serious pen- 
Ities on Russia as the consequence of military suecess, did not ap- 
pear as plaintiffS by * bill” before the conference in Paris and pray 
for permission to reap the fruits of their success. They appeared 
with the results of the war as accomplished facts, and asked the 
other Powers to take note of them and recognize them, and their re- 
presentatives would probably have smiled if informed by Prussia 
that Russia must be permitted to restore Sebastopol and rebuild her 
fleet inthe Black Sea, unless all approved of the Treaty. The period 
at which the Treaty of Paris was violated, if at all, was when the war 
began. The invasion of Turkey by Russia alone was proclamation 
that Russia proposed to set the Treaty aside, in the one way by 
Which treatic 
By allowing Russia to begin the war, and specifving the interests 


are capable of being set aside—a resort to foree. 


Which must not be touched in the course of it, England acknow- 
ledged its lawfulness and her respect for the usage which makes 
war a court of appeal from treaties, and its results the facts 


ou whieh all treaties must be based. Her demand now that the 


war shall be treated as non-avenue, and that Russia shall ask 


‘ 
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for a modification of the Treaty as if she had not fought and con- 


+ 


quered—as a suitor and not as a victor—is not simply unreason- 


able but unprecedented. 


RENAN ON THE FUTURE OF FRANCE. 

Paris, March 25, 1878. 
eee EUR RENAN has just republished in one volume * various essays 
: which appeared at very distant intervals and in many places. I 
@n the part of the Semitic nations in the 
history of civilization (1862); Ancient Egypt (1863); Twenty days in 
Sicily (1875); The discovery of Nineveh (1853); The Schanameh (1877) ; 


will simply give a list of them : 


The Ceesars (1868 and 1870) ; Examination of some facts connected with 
the Empress Faustina (1867) ; The origin of the French language (1853) ; 
The Art of the Middle Ages and the causes of its downfall (1862); The 
‘Golden Prairies* of Masudi (1873); Mussulman Spain (1853); [bn-Batutah 
(1853); The Desert and the Soudan (1854); The Berber society (1875) ; 
History of public instruction in China (1847) ; History of classic philoso- 
phy in antiquity (1848) ; Philological congresses in Germany (i848) ; The 
Greek grammarians (1854); The primitive grammar of India (1857 and 
1859): Jose ph Victor Le Clere (1868) : Speech delivered at the public 
sitting of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres (1871) ; Let- 
ter on the freedom of the higher education (1875). 

I would only call attention to the long preface which M. Renan has 
written for this collection of essays and specches, as he has seized the 
opportunity to tell the public what he thinks of the prospects of France 
and of democracy. You must remember the * Réforme intellectuelle et 
morale de la France,’ a book written after our great disasters, full of 
pathos, of high, delicate, and generous ideas. Renan felt at the time 
that two ways were opened to France, so he placed a sort of dilemma 
before her. She could save herself by what he called contrition, by 
organizing herself as Prussia had done after Jena, by work, sobriety, 
nobility, a monarchy, 


austerity ; she could try to rebuild an authority, ¢ 
a social hierarchy. The monarchical form was not essential to this solu- 
tion, as it is possible to imagine a hard, stern, austere, and Spartan 
republie ; but this solution (which we might eall the solution of the nar- 
row way in contradiction to the easier solution of the broad way) required 
puritanic views of life, of social as well as of political life. The easier 
solution, the broad way, was the continuation of all the social and politi- 
cal habits which had characterized the Second Empire, a sort of universal 
corruption, the plunder of the national fortune, socialism invading legis- 
Renan 
imagined that the corruption engendered by this second solution would 
finally spread all over Europe, and that France, in virtue of her superior 
genius in art, in literature, in social amusements, might reconquer the 
world as Greece had reconquered Rome. Clearly his preference was for 
the first solution, for the narrow way. His monkish character, the purity 


lation, a demagogy governed by adventurers and sycophants. 


| of his own life, the spirituality of his intellect, inclined him towards a 


general contrition ; he was ready for monarchy, for the reconstitution of 


| a nobility ; to keep together the pieces of France, nothing seemed then 


too strong in his eyes. At the same time, he had but little hope that 
France would long remain in the mood in which she was after the loss of 
Alsace and Lorraine, and after the criminal scenes of the Commune. 


| There is a sort of perverse elasticity in the young man whose blood runs 


too quick which soon makes him forget his good resolutions. This levity 
can be forgiven in a young man, as time and the sorrows of life may cure 
it ; but levity is incurable in an old man, as time only brings him nearer 
what we ca'' the second childhood, The spirit of national reform, the 
atavic longing for order, for a stern rule, the ardent desire for falling 
in the ranks and reorganizing, which were so visible a few years ago, have 
been dissolved, so to speak, in the acid of politics and in the strife of par- 


ties. The struggle for power has become the moving power in the nation. 


France has not obeyed the voice of men like Renan; she has obeyed 
the words of such men as Emile de Girardin, who seriously proposed a 
few years ago not to teach French history in our colleges—men who wish 
France to forget all her past, to disarm, to make money by all means ; 
men who believe that bi-metallism, vivisection, sanitation, phonographs, 
photographs, theatres, orchestras with two thousand musicians, universal 
exhibitions, are the only subjects worthy of the attention of the mind. 
Renan is himself out of the strife of politics. Such men as he are not 
and cannot be the favorites of parties ; he is a witness, not an actor. He 


** Mélanges d'Histoire et de Voyage. Par E. Renan.’ New York: F. W. Christern. 
1872. 
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- 
hardly tries to produce an effect on public opinion ; he observes, and this 
is what he says now in 1878: 

To the mode of penitence and to a return to the past France pre- 
ferred the continuation of the democratic programme, according to which 
the state, constituted by the totality of the individuals, has no other 
object than the happiness of the individuals, and understands it as they do 
themselves, and has no other object than what is felt and conceived by this 
totality of individuals, The consequence of such a state of things is the 
pursuit of comfort and of liberty, the destruction of whatever remains of 
priv ilege and of class feeling, the we ake ning of the principle of the state. 
Che individual and the groups subordinate to the state, such as the de- 
partment and the commune, will find themselves well off under this 
regime ; but it is to be feared that the nation, the country—France, in 
one word—will lose every day something of its authority and of its strong 
cohesion. 

What Renan called in 1870 the Prussian solution was the initiation 
of a system of difficult reforms, the sacrifice of the individual to the ides] 
state, a political constitution which gave to the executive a great power 
and the right to carry on national designs outside of the dust of parlia- 
mentary life; an organization which supposes classes apparently privileged, 
but in reality simply placed apart for the service of the country, Events 
have decided otherwise. France did not « learly see the n cessity of such 
thorough reforms and of such a reaction against the spirit of the French 
Revolution. Could Europe have helped such areaction ? It is doubtful. 
At any rate, it did not. The press of England, a country which has a 
monarchy, privileged classes, aristocratic institutions of every sort, has 
not ceased for a single day in the past ten years to support the democratic 
solution for France. Gambetta would probably be received by the pre ud- 
est aristocracy in the world with as much enthusiasm as Garibaldi. And 
what shall we say of Germany ? ‘It is not,” says Renan, ‘‘for the in- 
terest of Germany that France should reform in the way she herself did 
from 1808. The interest of Germany would rather be (so she thinks, at 
least) that France should remain in that state of political and military 
weakness which in some senses is the consequence of democratic and 
republican government.” 

The reforms which Renan asked for in 1870 can only be accomplished 
with the aid of the old national dynasty. If France wished to renounce 
‘the world, the flesh, and the devil,” she would have proved it to herself 
by a return to the past. She was, I believe, at one moment ready for this 
act of contrition ; but, says Renan, ‘*the conduct of the Comte de Cham- 
bord settled the question. From the month of November, 1873, the 
position of France has been what the position of Prussia would have 
been if Frederic Wilhelm III. and his dynasty had abdicated after the 
battle of Jena.” M. Renan does not despair of the future of France 
but on some points he dispels many illusions: 





‘What we shall have may be most agreeable, most brilliant, most 
amiable, provided we do not pretend to join to the delights of the Ja/ssez- 
aller the advantages of a strong government. . . . What is in re- 
serve for us is not viclence, it is weakness, For the individual initiative 
the era which seems to open may be an excellent time ; for the great po- 
litical direction it will be almost null. If external events let us alone we 
may give the example of the richest and most varied production which 
can be imagined ; but there will be no mastership exercised by any au- 
thority. <A sort of universal indulgence will allow everything; in the 
end a general solvent will destroy every magistra! influence coming from 
an aristocratic class or from groups of élite.” 

In short, Renan sees in democracy the reign of a comfortable medio- 
crity ; he views the prospect with philosophy, and he believes that all 
countries will by and by arrive at the state in which we are ourselves, 
Is it true, as he says, that our children will sce in all Europe the national 
passion expire? Willinternationalism, which thus far has only appeared to 
our eyes under the red rag of the Commune, assume a decent form? Will 
glory even become a burden ? Renan believes that Germany herself will 
become sick and tired of it : ‘‘ She will find, as France did in 1813, that 
military domination is bought at too high a price ; under the weight of 
an intolerable burden she will envy those whom she has conquered. She 
will demonstrate once more this truth, established by the reigns of Louis 
XIV. and of Napoleon I., that the greatness of nations is oftentimes in 
inverse ratio to the happiness of the people.” It may be, as Renan thinks, 
that the progress of influence in the people, that the exercise of political 
rights, will teach the individual a certain sort of egotism which is almost 
in contradiction with patriotism. But I doubt if the example will be so 
soon followed by all the nations of Europe. France may become as in- 
convenient in peace as she has in old times been in war to t! 
emperors of Europe. It has hitherto suited the three emperors to make 
the bed of Gambetta, to use a French expression: Gambetta m iy himself, 
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The Fren h Repul lic may beeome \ rv | te, Very pacl . Very ai 
The mere fact that it is }? ssible in tl midst of Eur } to carry o1 
pub ican government, \ 1 uniy suf] Wi ! 
emperor, Is an ominous fact for all tt dynasties of Europe, ai 
longer it lasts the more it will becor ) 

Renan has a sort of elasticity which allows | to fir 
and compensation for everything. Ile wishe ! \ \ } 
contented with the Republic. He desired the Prussian solut at s 
some relief in the democratic solution, because the 1 Lins 
tocracies seem to him very mediocre. Thought, at any rate, will be f 


** Let us reeall,” he says, ** those lugubrious vears f 1849, 1S90, 1851, when 







the human mind was domineered over by its enemies, and the ti en y 
of the Empire, when all that was not medioer frivolous s 
gerous, We will never be the flatterers of democr \ 
that it will not be difficult for democracy to equal t { ies 
those times ; now, at any rate, we are free.” And at te afterw 
Renan, with a sort of curious irony, dissects this new freedom 

‘Galileo, in our days, would have no god to fear. THe w 
the triumph of M. Raspail [a quack chemist who cured every 1 lv wv 
camphor and who was one of the deputies of the Extreme | . 
he would be enough of a philosopher to be very Li 
he would even see that this triumph is, in sot t | 
us profit by the present hour, let us enjoy it; it is good and sweet. I 
us try to surpasg ourselves. Do not let us turn away f 
even when she does not take our opinion, She is perl 
Poor France ! malo tecum errare qua b ¢ . 

Such a preface speaks volumes ; under its irony i 
is impossible not to feel a certain sort of discouragement and 
Renan is not the dupe of his own words. Tle knows 
triumph of Raspail is not enough for Galileo ; and even that th 
joyment of free thought is not enough fora intry, especially w 


thought can find no more hearers. A society, be it democratic ort 


must find its support in a certain ideal, in a set of traditional S, 
When you speak of New England, for instance. as it was thirty ot n 
twenty years ago, you know what you speak of, you have a detir 

tion. Democracy, as it was then unders 1, was a for ind a living 
power. When democracy becomes a mere word, wl covers a | ess of 
endless disorganization, it is something quite di nt. You havea right 
to ask of a government what you ask of an individual. What ean vou 
do? What are you fit for?) Our present constitution, imperfect as it 
was, had originally some good points; it has a dy lost most of its 
power—the presidential power has annulled f; the senatorial pow 
is losing its force every day ; the real power Is in hamber elected by 
universal suffrage. Has this chamber any great 1 nal aim? So f 


it has only shown its activity in questions which affect individual inter- 


ests and personal passions. 


Corresp madenee. 


THE ITOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


To tue Epitor oF Tae Nation: 


Sir: T wish that your readers would per refully t riking 
letter from your Washington correspondent w 1 ption, and 
see if it does not lead direetly to the conclusion that the Ca t officers 
ought to and must have seats on the floor of the House. I 1 confine 
myself to the points therein touched upon. The second paragraph shows 
conclusively that the business brought before the House depends not upon 


its relative importance to the country, but upon parliamentary tricks in 


‘ o.5 . 1 } 6 aan _ La 3 orconal rial yrt 
collusion with the Speaker, and is therefore guided by px lal and party 
ends. Next it appears that individ ial energy and zeal for reform are 
stifled by being thrust into unimportant committees, 


11 , , ; . P 4 } ; _ tha 
Then follows a clear description of the almost despotic power of the 


Speaker. Considering the outery which is so easily raised by the spectre 
of ‘‘one-man power,” it is simply amazing that the country will endure 
the concentration of such enormous and perfectly irresponsible power in 
the hands of this official. It does not come from the Constitution, but 


has grown up from the necessity that somedody should have the control 


of business. Inthe British Parliament the Speaker merely guides the forms 
Lhe] But he has come to add 


of business, and that should be his function here. 
to it nearly al! the powers in one d tion of the executive ministry. The 
: 


chairmen of the committees are merely his licutenants, See the vicious 


circle : The House elects the Speaker, and the latter appoints the com- 


after having played Danton during the war, now be content to plav Barras. | mittees. He must satisfy the claims of his supporters, utterly regard- 
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nal welfare. As your 
Sp over legislation may not unfairly be reckoned much 
President, rht have included the heads 


correspondent says, th 


and he m 


ircely less than that of the Senate. The wonder 

better, but it thev are not ten ti V si 

| { ind logical remedy to remand the Speaker to his 
and to p we the guidance of business in the hands of 


ponsible for carrying on the Government ? The two 


i i ¢ k pon eae h other, The Speake! would hold the 
iry tightly to the forms of business, and the latter would fight off 


mate encroachment on the subject of it. Even if much of the 
busin remained with the 


vy be urging the « 


standing committees, the Secretary would 


ation of a few ti pi sof national import- 
Is it | Mr. 


her, each in turn squeezing him dry 


msid 


anee, and that in definite shape. hot pitiable to see Sherman 


committee to ano 


running from on 


y to gain the requisite data for defeating what plans he has—in other 


words, getting 1 without sh 


a chance to see his han Wing their own ! Can 


uy effective responsibility come from such work ? 


Ihe reason that independent members can get no hearing now is, 
Then these 


The ranks on both 


that each wants to take a separate direction. members would 
strength in supporting their party leaders. 


discipline, and, as debate would then 


show their 


sides would fall into some kind of 
have some meaning, the House would soon signify what speakers it wished 
plan attributed to Mr. Hewitt of 


would 


to hear, The diminishing the size of 


the hall, and substituting benches for desks, then be very appro- 


priate, but is of no use while the general object is nof to have any effective 
debate. 

The obstacle lies in the jealousy which is common to all assemblies of 
men. The interest of the country is in organization and leadership; that 
of members of Congress, at least in its present condition, is in the dis- 


a tribution of little bits of power to all, with responsibility for none, If 
anv reforms are to be effected the issue must be taken directly to the 
people. G. B. 
Boston, April 6, 1878 


THE DUTY ON INDIGO, 


Eprror oF THe NATION : 
In your article on the ** New Tariff Bill,” April 4, you say that 
draft 
among which 


To THE 

SIR: 
the most important amendment to the original consists in the 
return to the free list 


As there is no list of articles free from duty in the bill as print- 


of various articles, you mention 
indigo. 
ed, I presume you base your remark upon the striking out of the clause 
hill as onginally submitted to the Committee, in which a duty of 


it was the in- 


in the 


ten (10) per cent. was placed on indigo. I have no doubt 


cention of the Committee to strike off the duty on indigo ; let us see if 
they have done so. 

The new Tariff Bill proposes (lines 980 to 994) duties on paints and 
and “4 Oo 


name known, except madder, munjeet, and alizarine, twenty (20) per 


dyes, concludes: other dyes by whatever 


centum ad valorem.” 
decided to be a dye, and it probably comes within 


Should indigo be 
that description, the duty imposed upon it by the amended bill will be 
I think the bill contains other 


twice that proposed by the original draft. 
| 


similar cases—inadvertences, no doubt, arising from want of time to per- 


letails and language. I cite indigo because I am a very large 
Yours respectfully, 


R, ». ay (of Boston). 


THE MISSOURL BOND AGENCY, 


To tue Eprror of THe Nation : 
Sin: In No. 


ident, in which I am spoken of as * 
[ 


662 of your paper I notice a communication from a Boston 
corres] ‘a regularly-appointed official 
‘and the law of Missouri under which I was appointed General 
County, City, and Municipal Agent characterized as *‘ a barefaced invita- 


om the St to the cities and towns to cheat their creditors.” If 


before writing his letter your correspondent had consulted Nathaniel 
Brooks, R. S. Watson, Charles Merriam, Sidney Bart- 
stinguished men of Boston, with whom I have had busi- 


relations for mor 


than twenty years, he would not have eailed me a 


swindler” ; and a plain statement of facts in reference to this subject 
any candid mind that the State of Missouri, whose financial 


will convinces 
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standing is second to no State in the Union, is not inviting or assisting 
ts lows What are the facts ? 


| municipalities in repudiation. 
There are outstanding about thirty millions of bonds issued ly Mis- 


souri municipalities to aid in railroad construction and other public im- 
provements. A few communities are thus bond d to an amount exceed- 
ing the value of their entire real estate, their municipal organizations 
have been abandoned and their property is wasting away ; others are thus 
indebted to the amount of one-half and one-third of their taxable pro- 
perty, and many to an amount sufficient to destroy all hopes of future 
prosperity. Business experience teaches that oftentimes indebtedness is 
contracted beyond the ability of payment; and in the mad rivalry of 
young Western municipalities, stimulated by the ever-present specu- 
lator, very many counties, cities, and towns find themselves hopelessly 
innocent investors discover them- 


bankrupt, and honest and 


selves the owners of securities daily decreasing in value, with no reliable 


many 
channel of communication between debtor and creditor, and no effort 
being made to accomplish the only possible relief, an adjustment upon 
that there are in the West 
efforts being made to repudiate or force a compromise by a few munici- 


fair and honorable terms. It is admitted 


palities amply able to meet all debts. These efforts are condemned alike 
by all honest men, East or West, are seldom successful, and properly re- 
sult in loss of character and credit at home and abroad. But I defy your 
correspondent to point out a single instance in which the Legislature of 
Missouri, or any judge or court of respectable standing within this State, 
have ever invited or aided any municipality to ‘cheat their creditors.” 
On the contrary, their enactments and decisions have uniformly been upon 
the side of honesty and the enforcement of contracts. 

The infirmities of our outstanding municipal bonds, and the causes of 
defaults generally, are about as follows : 

Ist. Being based upon taxation, the bonds were issued either without 
a vote or other assent of the people, or, if by vote, the submission was had 
at atime when a large proportion of the taxpayers were disfranchised. 
This rendered these securities unpopular, and the people were easily led 
to resist payment. 

2d. The tax to pay the interest and maturing principal can only be 
levied and collected by the municipality itself. This frequently placed it 
in the power of a few noisy citizens to manufacture an apparent public 
sentiment of repudiation, in accordance with which, in some instances, the 
proper officers d clined to levy the tax. 

3d. When the annual tax was levied and collected to pay semi-annual 
interest, the first coupon of the year was promptly paid, but that part 
which should have been reserved to meet the next coupon frequently has 
been used for other municipal purposes, and default followed. 

{th. About the only method known to the law of the judi 
ment of judgments against municipalities is by mandamus, directing the 


ial enforce- 


proper officers to levy and collect a tax for its payment. 
Court of the United States indicated that if there were no such officers. 
This suggestion was followed by 


The Supreme 


then the powers of the courts ceased. 
wholesale resignations of municipal officers, many of whose places still 


remain vacant, and the process of the courts is thus practically defeated, 


By recent constitutional enactment a// bond-issuing power to aid in 
public improvements has been taken from our municipalities except in pay- 
ment of existing debts ; in other words, the highest law of our State 
commands that our counties, cities, and towns shall not weaken their 
capacity to pay what they now owe by contracting new debts. Recent 
statutes authorize funding bonds to be issued in payment of municipal 
debts, and require all bonds so issued to be registered in the office of the 
Auditor. They also authorize the special tax to pay interest to be 
levied and collected by the State with its own revenues, and on judgments 


being rendered, if the municipal authorities fail to levy and collect the 


state 


tax to pay the same, the court may appoint an assessor and collector who 
shall have all the rights, powers, and privileges conferred on the assessors 
and collectors or other proper officers by tHe laws of the State. 

The law also creates a new office, ‘General County, City, and Muni- 
cipal Agent,” the duties of which I am endeavoring to discharge. I am 
required to possess myself of full and reliable information as to the actual! 
financial condition of each bonded municipality, and place myself in 
communication with the holders of their securities and to assist in mak- 
ing compromises between parties when mutually desired. It would seem 
that the intention of the State, in the creation of this office and the enact- 
ments referred to, could hardly be misapprehended : it was simply to 
afford our insolvent counties, cities, and towns to become acquainted with 
their creditors, and, if possible, to make an honest compromise by paying 
all they are able to pay, and to furnish to the creditor such accurate in- 


A rte ee i & 








te ome 
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— 872 for 40,000 0 ' 
cee ATSON’S § Bibliographical Index to North American | g5.500. It was immed 
4 Botany (Part I. Polypetale),’ an octavo volume of little short of 500 | \¢ the same sa ( \ 
pages—a large instalment of a formidable work—is, indeed, a boon to the | Pils. has b f <. 4 
botanical world. Not simply clerical labor but critical investigation has | Sehool., was boug S] 
been lavished upon it, and its faith nd thoroughness are bevond — 
praise. It is a tremendous undert fhe Smithsonian Institution —J. B. Lipp = 
has assumed the exper iting it, which | been execut in the | OP P pct ca 
best manner, and it forms No, 258 of the miscellaneous collections, W* ; Ex 
may do some service by mentioning that the volume (in paper covers) Awan, Says 
may be supplied through the mail to any who will forward the price fixed dundis letailed 
by the Smithsonian, $2, to the curator of the Tlarvard University Her- | S“S8Y OF ess#ys. Sol 
barium, Cambridge, Mass., and that for an additional quarter of a dollar ' . SOEee 
a moderate number of copies can be supplied in cloth binding.——Th« . an ee \. 
fourth session of the Summer School of Geology of Harvard University sere es i ; 
sae jf , : . ot ai : . ont | nd forestry (VI M 

will be held, as in the beginning, in connection with the field work of . 

ton manuf \ 


Kentucky Geological Survey, affording practice on the various problems 


of physical geography accessible between thi 
Appalachian Mountains, The term will be six weeks in du 


June 15, and the fee (exclusive of moderate weekly expenses) fifty i 





Further information mav be had of Prof. N. S. Shaler. Car re, : aida 
. , : whicl \ s 
Mass, \ ulmmer school will he } wed in connectl vith tl \ « . 
° ° ° 2 mane : * ! 
equipped Illinois State Laboratory of Natural History at N M 


the vacation, from June 26 to July 24. The tuition fee will be ter |- 


lars. Anatomy, botany, chemistry, and other branches will be t t 





The director is Mr. S. A. Forbes The Butler University “S coene te ree ; 
Expedition and Summer Tramp” will leave Indianapolis, June 20, v 
Kentu kv, Tennessee, and Georgia, wit! ‘*natural hist ry, iit th, al i is tl Joe Davis P 
scenery ” for its objects. Particulars may be had of Prof. D. S. Jordar 
Irvington, Ind. A Marine Zodlogical Laboratory w be o} t 2 
June 1, at Salem Neck, Mass., by Mr. J. Tl. Emerson, of Sa 
S. Minot, of Boston.—The loan of letters from the lat an 
ickens is requested by his executrix, Miss Georgina Hogarth, at | Me 8 fo ems 
nore Gardens, Kensington W., London, who intends to edit a —** Uncle 7 *s ( : ! hifth I" 
collection of the novelist’s letters in conjunction with his eldest daughter. a very different though Mrs. TI 
Macmillan & Co. have in press a work on * Free Trade and Protec- — st plays and M S ( it } f pray 
tion’ by Prof. Fawcett, who undertakes to show what has hindered Eng seem to hav 
land’s example from being followed : and a translat f Tur; Si 4 t is v?} 


I s ‘ ; 
‘Nov,’ by Mr. Ashton W. Dilke.——D. Applet & Co, ar ul *Poli- ft 1 6M s lef { { e said 
tical Economy,’ by Prof. W. S. Jevons ; and André Theuriet’s *Godson | that t t ] ! yuired ort 
Dr. Geo. M. Beard, 41 West Twenty-ninth Street, New | of hist ilcharacter. Toa g t part of the audience which goes to se¢ 








of a Marquis.’ 
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j ‘ \ { ing ad relatic rowing out of i eX ne 
to t] | a eady time has begun to throw tl halo so 

! I round th v. l T va, 7 / 
i / t ere ires of legend t tv tt pro- 

} ' laway, and we kk at th lave-girl hunted neross 

‘ flouting ice and the slave-market in New Orleans as 

’ d that has disappeared and will never return, All this 

1 ike the play, as a play, just as attractive as it once was 
' yo and politically ; and that it has lost none of its hold upon 
f r faney and esteem may be inferred from the fact, of 
he play informs us, that Mrs. Howard has sung one of the 

t nes jn it some thousands of times. Of the acting, however, 
nnot speak with profound admiration, Mrs, Iloward herself plays 


her part with a good deal of spirit, but there is always a haunting suspi- 
cion left in our mind that she is not Zopsy after all. For one thing (a 

tall matter apparently, yet one which produces a disagreeable effect) she 
il not dance the real negro * break-down.” The peculiarity of this 
dance is the use that is made of the heels and the flat of the foot. 
fsut Mrs. Lloward insists on making Topsy dance as she would in a ballet, 


with pointed toes and heels kept always in the air. The acting of the vil- 


lains—S:mon Legree and the rest—was awful enough to blaneh the cheek 


of the most hardened spectator, and the mock ferocity of the philanthro- 
spist who assists in the escape of George Ilarris and his family was well 
done, though the actor who took the part contrived to give his bluster a 


ical 


attributed 


which 
the cl 
effect of her early death on the audience prove d that acting of this sort is 


air 
lo 


nau seemed out of keeping with the life and pursuits 


waracter, La was very well represented, and the 
not thrown away, The negro songs and dances, performed by real negroes 
(secured we will not enquire too critically from what institutions of learn- 
ing), were the great feature of the play, and were in some instances re- 
markably excellent. 


—** Diplomacy “—the English version of Sardou’s ** Dora *—has been 
brought out at Wallack’s with a suecess which has in it the promise of a 
long There are, to be sure, peculiarities in the play which im- 
pair its value as an acting drama. It is if we 
The interest of the plot alone, unless sus- 
tained by acting above the level even of Mr. Wallack’s company, is not 


see run.” 


too long, 


. in the first place, 


may so say, for its depth. 


sufficient to carry the audience through an evening of three hours and a 
half. The story 
Continental ‘* campaigner,’ 


is that of the innocent daughter of an adventuress, a 
> who on her wedding day becomes the victim 
of a rival’s plot. By the strongest chain of circumstantial evidence she 
is made to appear in her husband’s eyes guilty of stealing from his de- 
spatch-box a map of the lines near Constantinople (the time is the pre- 
sent, and he is in the English diplomatic service), and conveying it to a 
Russian spy. This leads to a counterplot by the husband’s brother, who 
stratagem in extracting a full confession fromthe real 
Now, it is quite clear that nothing but the most excellent acting 


succeeds by il ¢ leve r 
thief, 
could atone for stretching this plot over four long acts. If it were a 
y, the interest 


I 
might be sustained ; but ** Diplomacy” is so palpably a comedy from the 


tragedy, if it ended, as it might be made to end, wretche 


first line that the agonizing scene between the wife and husband (Miss 


Maud Granger and Mr. Montague) in the fourth aet is almost ludicrous. 
Th play is the rival, the Countess Zicka. 


This part was taken by Miss Rose Coghlan, whose gr 


e only tragie character in the 
‘eat beauty does not 
wake up for her incapacity as an actress. Ilowever, these difficulties 
might to a great extent be surmounted by shortening the play, and we 
should strongly advise that the part shortened should, as much as possible, 
be that of Mr. Montague’s, work his feelings to the 
sticking-point are painful to witness. 


whose efforts te 


—Unless we are mistaken, the 


English version of the play has 


heen got up with special reference to acting in London, and we 
ean well imagine that its success there has been due in no small 
measure to its extremely ‘*contemporanecous” interest as regards 


Europe. But in this country, where the interest in the Eastern ques- 
tion is almost entirely a commercial one, it is at least an open ques- 
tion whether the map of the Constantinople lines and Mr. Montague’s 
bellicose reference to the threatened conflict affect an American audience 


than would any other map, or the prospect of Mr. Montague’s 


fixshting in any other part of the world. Moreover, ‘ diplomacy” is 
with us not a word full of suggestions of intrigue, chicane, and espion- 
age, but rather of state-dinners, place-hunting, speech-making, * slates,” 
and idiotic despatch-writing ; and hence the moral which an English au- 
dience may be supposed to extract with huge delight from the title in con- 


| 


| diseases resulting from a vicious life. 
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nection with the plot, that diplomacy in general, but more particularly 
ius f no parti- 
cular « nal french 


sunply on the human situa- 


an diplomacy, is a sink of iniquity, is in New York « 
For these 
] 


version, Which we infer from the title 


sequence, reasons we think that the origi 
turned 
tion of the dramatis persone, and not on the political condition of Eu- 
rope at the present moment, would be better suited to American audiences 
than the English adaptation. As to the acting, it presented some weak 
and some very strong points. Madame Ponisi’s Warquise was a very good 
piece of comic acting, and Lady Henry Fairfax (Miss Sara Stevens) was 
So was the Count Orloff of Mr. Robinson, an actor 
Miss Granger acts the innocent and 


admirably done, 
who shows a steady improvement. 
unjustly accused wife with a good deal of force ; her horror at the accu- 
sation was very trae to nature. We must protest against one feature of 
the dialogue, introduced, we suppose, by the translator—who has other- 
wise done his work well—and that is the way in which French phrases 
are put into the mouths of the characters precisely at the times when 
French phrases are least appropriate. For example, in the exciting scene 
between Orlof and Beauclere, when the former's feelings are wroughi to 
the highest pitch of excitement and he is torn with conflicting emotions, 
he expresses his agony by saying ‘** Won Diew”; Baron Sfein, casting 
about for words to express a state of mental torture, goes off the stage 
erying ** C"est agagant.” Now we 
it is the habit of Russians to drop into French ‘* ina friendly way” when 


will not for a moment question that 


they are most moved; but it is not the habit of the members of any thea- 
trical audience in this city. When strongly moved they always cry out 
or curse in their own language, and use foreign phrases, if at all, in their 
lighter moments. Consequently in a dramatic crisis French idioms fall 
upon their ears strangely, and produce a sense of incongruity that is lu- 
dicrous. Having said as much as this in the way of criticism, we may 
add that ** Diplomacy” is a capital play, which we strongly recommend 
to the thtatre-going public. 


The improvement in education, both general and technical, in the 
oMicers of the Navy has been marked of late years. The education given 
to the line officers at the Naval Academy, with its years of training and 
study, has not, however, been one of unmixed good, One of the evils 
that has presented itself has been the diversity of feeling and associations 
engendered between officers and the seamen placed under their com- 
mand. In former years, officers entering the service at a very early age 
were at once placed on board ship and grew up with the men, with like 
associations, with a fellow-feeling, with similar virtues, and, in many 
eases, even with like faults and vices. Now, officers graduating from the 
Naval Academy and entering active service afloat are placed on board 
ship at a matured age, after a student’s life of some years, with ideas and 
sympathies vastly differing from those of the forecastle. The want of 
unity that follows from this affects in a measure the efficiency of the ser- 
vice. The men are too often regarded simply as mechanical agents, and 
this being shown, the better class of men are discouraged from entering 
or remaining in the naval service. The morale of the men has not 
proved of late years, and even the apprentices from training-ships, or a 
large proportion of them, leave the service. While the officers have ad- 
vanced, the men have retrograded. Earnest endeavors are necessary to 
improve the morale of the men, and, by a general elevation of the sailor 


im- 


before the mast, bring him nearer to his commanding officers in general 
attainments and respectability. The two great evils of the service affect- 
ing the men, morally and physically, are intemperance and contagious 
A great loss of time and money to 
the Government has been caused by the invaliding and discharge of men 
from these causes. These evils seem foreed upon the men in a measure 
by the fact that on leaving ship-board to go on shore for liberty and 
recreation there is almost absolutely nothing open to them but drinking- 
saloons and places of the lowest resort. These places represent every- 
thing afforded to them for social intercourse, for recreation, or for mental 
improvement. Drink being the general requisite for admission to these 
places, it is not surprising that habits of intemperance are formed or 
confirmed. As a correction of these particular evils, it is proposed to 
establish club-houses and places of rendezvous for seamen on shore, some- 
what similar to the workingmen’s clubs of England, which, by furnishing 
seamen, either mercantile or naval, with respectable places of meeting 
and recreation, will lead to further means of improvement and elevation. 
It is hoped that a generous interest on the part of the officers of the Navy 
will lead to the establishment of these club-houses in every Naval port of 
the United States. 


—The last two numbers of Herrig’s Archiv contain several articles of in- 
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terest to English and American readers, Ticssen continues his contributions 


to the determination and elucidation of doubtful passages in the text of 
Sh k Sp re. Palim’s ¢ ssuy on Shaks pere’s +‘ Jul us Ca sar and Kruse's ** Bru- 
t ‘js net only well written and interesting, but is especially w rihy of 

te by reason of its tone of freedom, The author does not hesitate to ex- 


pose freely what he considers the grave defects in the Shaksperean piece, 
and to assign the preference to Kruse for his clearer conception of action, 
characters, and motives. Those who are interested in German humoristie 
writings will find a very readable essay, by Dr. Kiisel, upon the popular 
poetry inspire d by the Jate French war. Some of the extracts exhibit the 
German comic muse in a tolerable light. The best are in P/aft and in the 
dialect of Berlin. Dr. David Asher’s critique of Swinburne evinces sym- 


pathy and careful study. 
umulation of materials relating to the Ossianic controversy. We « 


‘Ossian ” contains a large 


y 
} 
i 
i 


Nicolai’s essay upon 
il 0 


not judge, however, that the author is fully abreast with the latest stage 


of Celtic scholarship ; and furthermore, his treatment is not infrequent! 
confusing. We even find a passage of nine lit les, given pag 143 re- 


peated page 153, word for word, probably through sheer inadvertence. 
—Dr. Fitzedward Hall sends us a note, which we regret we eannot 
publish in full, proposing heteroepy for heferophemy in the sense of ‘false 
pronune iation "—the sense attached to it, he says, by the only person 
\ He has, therefore, 
looked Mr. Grant White’s famous use of it in the sense of ‘saying one 


who, to his knowledge, has used i apparently over- 


thing where another was meant,’ or a simple Zapsus penne, After show- 
ing that hefero-, with the signification of ‘wrong,’ is a justifiable oppo- 
site of ortho-, meaning ‘ right,’ Dr. Hall continues : 


‘ But the term required is not heferophemy ; for érepo~nuia, if it ex- 
isted, and did not denote * other report,’ would differ but little from 
nanomnura, ‘evil fame,’ or from dvoqynuta, * defamation.’ Et gnuca is 
‘employment of words of good omen,’ ‘euphemism,’ ete. And there is 
HA KOGMUTA, In -yyuie there is reference to sense, not to sound ; in 
-cmria, reference generally tosound, not to sens« - « . Asa fit com- 
panion for the established orthoepy, L have repeatedly printed hetero- 
epy, With regard to veniuring which, however, | have, very likely, often 
been anticipated.” ; E 


Dr. Hall’s postscript we give entire. We did not, in our review of 
Baitl ti, object to the use of record ” in the American significatic n, but 
remarked that it required to be explained to Englishmen : 


‘** Pray, under what pretence can Mr, Bartlett introduce the phrase 
n of his teeth into a work on Americanisms ? It is common enough in 
England, though, perhaps, not so often heard here in conversation as in 
America. Every one knows, of course, that ‘the skin of my teeth’ is 
in the book of Job. One word on ‘ He has a bad record,’ Allare As 
with the Biblical use of record for ‘testimony.’ This suggests fesf/- 
monial, and a testimonial always relates to character or reputat on, 
These premises considered, it does not strike me as a parti ularly out- 
rageous deviation from propriety that Americans speak of a man as hav- 
ing a good, bad, or indifferent record.’ 


] 


—Dante scholars will be glad to learn that after a lapse of six years 
another volume of the Jahrbuch der deutschen Dante Gesellschaft has re- 
cently appeared (Brockhaus, 1877). The society does not seem to | 
very active, and this volume does not display the life and variety of th 
former ones. Only nine writers are represented, who, however, fill a 
larger space than their predecessors, the present volume containing two 
hundred and sixty-six pages more than the first, and one hundred and 
thirty-one more than the third. Some of the articles are exhaustive 
monographs, and might well form separate books. The first article, by 
Nicolaus Delius on Dante’s Comedy and Brunetto Latini’s Tesoretto, 
endeavors to show that where Latini, Inferno xv., 119, recommends his 

Tesoro’ to Dante, he means his poem the ** Tesoretto,” and not his en- 
cyclopediae work the ‘ Tresor.’ The writer cites many passages from the 
former work which have parallels in the Divine Comedy, but, however 
valuable it may have been to Dante, it does not seem to us that its : auth r 
could say of it, ne/ quale io vivo ancora. The * Tresor’ was the wi of 
his life, the monument he raised to his own learning, and we pre a r to 
think that it was to this he alluded. Hugo Delff, in a valuable article, 
shows that Dante was a mystic and not a schoolman in } 
An interesting fact is that the allegories and general « 
may be found foreshadowed in St. Bonaventura’s works. Dit 
finds, at this late day, a defender in Theodor Paur, who reviews Grion’s 
work, * La Cronica Dino Campagni opera di Anton Francesco Doni’ (Vero- 
na, 1871), and shows the insufficiency of the iments against the authen- 
ticity of a work so precious for the history of 

Paur’s review are purely negative but very interesting. Rudolf Pflei- 
derer has two papers, one on the Gesammtidee of the Divine Comedy, and 
the other on the question, Is Dante heterodox ? In the former he refutes 
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perfectly, we think, Ruth’s view that D himself co for not 
inthe poem. In the second, Dar XN wn to 
broader than the narrow dogmat R hChu | i 
Dr. Seartazzini, furnishes three extensiv , ry 1) 
inner history, apropos of the interview betw t poet 1 Be 
the Earthly Paradise (Purg. xxx.), in wl he makes it verv ! 
Beatrice reproves Dante for intellectual 1 not f sensual sins Phe 
second paper is devoted to showing that the M: ireferred t a P 
XXViii. and elsewhere cannot be the famous Countess of ‘Tus \ t 
must be some fair young woman previously known to the p his 
person the writer discovers in the lady ment { Vita N , 
v.. technically known as the d ra lh irda n 
the agreement of sins and punishments in t Infert l 
Dante scholar, K. Witte, contributes a s ral xt N 
amination, however, to the penances in Purgatory \ 
cussing the question of the place and mode of | 
not expressly mentioned in the poem. ‘I era 1) 
explained by Dante, the episode of Count | by G 
laneous criticisms by Delff; a comparison of Para Xi., 49-51 \ 
19-51, by Giovanni della Valle, and a let by in FF 
Matilda question. The editor contributes a valu 
works relating to Dante from 1870-1877, w W f \ 
supplement to Petzholdt and Ferra On \ 
volume is a worthy successor of the fit t W 
"69, “71), and we trust may be followed by ot! \ 
interval, 
RICHTHOFEN’S ‘CHINA,’ 
i Baron Richthofen’s the ry is tr f ( t \ 
China it is true for the loess of Euroy (mer \ 
surprised, then, to find that three of mos i weir iy 
ters of this volume are devoted to an iS phys ! 
CESSES, meteoro} Ok il and ron ] yer i] ve 
and transforming th » steppes, and t bh eXtens f this « 
the geographical condition of Europe and Ar iternary 
The classic a investigations of Braun { 211,968 
the European loess, all were land-snails ex sw wert 
fresh-water snails. Moreover, they w t eX vely s 
now live only at elevations between 4,000 : Alps, or 
in more northern latitudes, 
Baron Richthofen assumes that w t} | 
the continent was higher t now vas 
present 100-fathom line in the At] \ d of the hairy 
mamm the woolly rhinoceros 1 ( S whose | ; 
occur in the deposit. It was the ice p l vered Alps 
(and, ourauthor might have add t Voszes and of ( { 
Britain, and the immense Seandinavian g rw foot s] ver Not 
thern Germany) were condensers teut off ( il Euroy - 
ture of its winds and converted it ir a il undr: I. 
Only tl can we account f ur h s d 
altitudes with evervw the sam es \ i a 
ing hi iment to America, Baron Ri fi \ ern 
contin » two comparatively narrow peripheral regiot la central 
or undr: area, With anim se tral M i val- 
lev. Hk designates both of tl itter as ss lr : n 
continent he identifies the par sf 
Not the least of the man forward by 
tichthofen are those conc x Let vy influence of 
the climate on the surface « gy ( ! Asia and of the 
mountains of High Asia, and thu t 1 ethnographical 
development of the Europe-Asiatic « The bearing winds, 
after passing the condensers of 1 Ui ya, are exhausted of the 
remaining moisture on the high crests of IX lun. The: nt re 
ceived by the Kwen-lun is not suf t. W 1 taken in connection with 
the mpa itively gent s from t to the trunk-valleys, to 
pr t precip is and set ‘ sw iresult from extensive 
eros On th rary, the Kw id Ti in are remarkable for 
t r 1 f sand long l ! And } n 
h I regi s ! the offspring of t! 

poh. Ergeb ener R nut iranf gegriindeter Studien. Von Ferdi 
t 1 Fr rrn von R ) Erster Band. Berlin: Verlag von Dietrich i imer ; 
New Ye L. W.8 It. i877 
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g development of Palwozoic and Triassic strata, 

aks, with Jurassic and Cretaceous beds entering intimately 

ire, and Eocene deposits bordering its southern edge and ap- 

| ing ont northern side at altitudes equal to that of Mont Blanc. Of 


il interest is the announcement of the existence in Eastern Tibet of a 
gigantic range of mountains, vying with the Himalaya in height, and be- 
ng to the S.W.-N FE. or Sinian system, a name proposed by the pre- 
Lbv Richth 


vhich predominate in Eastern Asia and correspond to the Appalachians 


fen, for the extensive svstem of folds 


The second part of the volume is an extremely elaborate and valuable 
history of the development of knowledge relating to China. In one 
chapter Baron Richthofen analyzes the Yiikung—which relates to the 
if the twenty-third century B.c.—from the standpoint of one 
familiar with the country, and accepts the book, but net all the commen- 


taries, as trust vorthy. Another chapter is an exhaustive and exceed- 





esting discussion of everything that is known concerning the 
analogies between the lunar zodiacs and certain other points in the primi- 
Hindoos, and Arabians. 
period, the ances- 


rs of the Chinese lived in Western Central Asia, in more or less intimate 


ve asironomy and culture of the Chinese, 


Richthofen arrives at the conclusion that, at a remote 


munication with the early Arvans of the Oxus and Jaxartes coun- 


tries, and that the resemblances between these now widely separated 


ilture of that 


ure traditionary remnants of the common ce 


CIVIIZalLIONS 


place and tim The reasoning by which this highly important conclu- 


sion is reached seems to us unassailable. 
The work is written in a clear ch holds closely the atten- 


tion of the reader, and we look forward with impatience, 


stvle, wl 
not only to 


the publication of the remaining volumes, but also to the pro- 


narrative. It will probably be long before anothe: 


mised personal 
traveller will explore China who combines to so great an exfent as Baron 
Richthofen the 
tions, with the power of putting his mind into the closest relation with 


ability to observe broadly and deeply in so many diree- 


scientific and general readers, 


WALKER ON MONEY.* 
\ iw FE most noticeable feature of Professor Walker’s work is the tone of 
judicial impartiality with which it treats a subject in which every 
man who knows, or thinks he knows, anything about it feels it almost a 
Owing to the great mass of error he 


duty to be in some sense a partisan. 


finds to combat, the rapid reader might gain the impression that the 
author had few strong personal opinions upon any branch of his subject, 
so much more prominence does he give to the exposition of the conflict- 
ing opinions of others than to the establishment of correct theories of his 
own. One distinguishing feature of the work is calculated to foster this 


impression : we mean the unusual space which he devotes to extracts from 


the writings of others, for the purpose of letting writers of all kinds ex- 
plain their ideas in their own language. Should we estimate that one- 
third the text of the book is thus made up, we are not sure but that we 
should fall short of the truth, while, should we include the copious 
foot-notes, we might estimate one-half, and still fall within the truth. 
That the literary perfection and unity of the work are impaired by this 
feature think, be Such 
tuntly-recurring extracts, first from one side and then from another, 


will, we the opinion of most qualified judges 





are Clearly incompatible with that unity and consecutiveness of thought 





which is the most desirable quality in a work on a subject so important, 


ind vet so abstract in most of its bearings. Granting the desirableness 
resenting the most fair and exact statement of opposing views, which 


freely admit, we fail to see why a clear and concise summary by a 


ster of the subject should not be as good as a collection of illustrations 


ym various writers. In treating the subject of money, such a summary 


) 


is rendered easv by the fact that notwithstanding the immense diversity 
of detail the fundamental points on which all differences tur are neither 


so numerous nor so complex as they appear to the casual reader, Since 





it is in these lacies with which the subject is sur- 


points that all the 


nded have their origin, it is of primary importance that they should 


u rthed from the mass of discussion in which they are usually 
luried. and shown to the reader in the plainest possible light. 

\lthoueh the feature of the work to which we allude is not one which 

id commendable, we are inclined to suspect that the large majority 

of readers will be better pleased with the wealth of illustration to which 


would be with the more abstract discussion of first 


By Francis A. Walker.’. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1878. 
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prin iples. The turn of mind of our country, influenced as it is by thi never less than two. Prof. Wall \ 
leader of the daily newspaper, is much more favorable to the study of the } imposed on private banks 

concrete and actual than to that of the abstract and hypothetical, and | with the penalty imposed on tt in 

leads the average American to value a single historic fact higher than a | as long as the over-issu 

dozen parables, a single page of statistics higher than a chapter of | nary times by destroying 


eneral principles. To this turn of mind Professor Walker’s mode of | stringency. The bank is adi 


treatment is admirably adapted. If we place him at one extreme of th trolled by a ** Curatorium,” | (i 


senle of treatment, we shall find Bastiat at the other. That the mode of there is also a committ 

thought of the latter is, from a literary or a philosophic poiut of view, | and of this a sub-con mittes 

much the better, will, we think, be obvious to any one who really | voice in the adminis: cation 
penetrates to the bottom of the subject. And yet we question | such as dividends and salaries ; 
whether the reading of Bastiat makes the slightest impression on the | Directorium. 

average victim of the fallacies which it is the great object of that | The book shows due appreciation 


writer to expose. When the protectionist reads how the manufacturers | in the index, which is very copious 


of oils and candles argued the advantages of excluding sunlight from all | overlooked, though it might | 

dwellings in order that the demand for their products might be increased plete list of the titles, with dat i 

he scorns the imputation that there is any analogy between these argu hooks from which extracts have n tak S 
ments and those which he adduces in supp rt of his favorite policy. The | coming more necessary U works Pp 
comparison of the two arguments requires a course of logical analysis of | p o see them gradually r 


John breaking the window that employment might be given in mending it 


BALAAM., 


J 
as eg 21 , ‘ : : | 
which he is entirely incapable. When the Crispin reads the allegory of 
again, and is shown how the supposed advantage in this direction is mor 

} 


than set off by the loss in another, the whole story has an air of unreality. | (MITE RE are tw ) personages i P 

He feels that he never proposed to break any man’s window, and that the | meniators endless labor 1: 

train of consequences which followed the su} posed breakage was a mere Melehi lek and Bala I'l ( \ 
fairy-tale, without any application to his circumstances. We therefor | and should be specially fay ; 

freely concede that our author’s mode of treatment—in which the reader's | ance with the exclusive t v of J 
attention is mainly diverted to the historic side of the subject, and th too wild to be entertained lite 


establishment of general principles is, in some degree, left to unconscious | the irreconcilable. Wit] “— 
cerebration—is well adapted to the ordinary adult reader, and will really ites ty 
impart more instruction than would a more scientific treatise. Indeed, 
we are ready to go a step further, and admit that the logical acumen | their fel { 


necessary to understand a purely scientific treatise is such that its pos- al ae nember of the pant 





sessor is not likely to be the victim of the fallacies which surround th tavonism of faith bet we 
) subject, and that, as a consequence, the less perfect mode of treatment is ef t when it 2 { \ 
nearly the only one to guard the general reader against those fallacies. and that Abraham acknow VI 
The work before us is evidently not designed for a text-book : it i High God, and as sucl 
therefore no criticism of its plan to say that this is not the way in w } bios y in representing, a 
political economy should be taught to pupils. In education, modes of | 4p Euphrates, as a veridical | ¢ \ 
thought should, so far as possible, go before facts, if the learner is eapabl tho inenivation of 3 . 
of thinking at all, and the first object should be to give him the clearest propl ae 1 conceived 
view of the elementary principles of the subject, facts and arguments | Jone and painful struggles. lasting ( 
being used exclusively to throw light on those principles, Then he has aa ee varaally 
in his mind a few central points around which he can group, and by the | th history of ; 
aid of which he can explain, all the facts which may come to his not oe: eel 1} 
after-life. Without these points of grouping all that he ever learns will , s requiring 
be apt to assume a half-digested form, and he will never be able to ap- r a etth S vard tT 
preciate fully the true bearing of the facts of history. he was Shem bar Noah. th st s ) 
To enter into a more detailed analysis of the work, and to select special rthodox priest of the Most I 
j passages as illustrations of its merits, is rendered difficult by the near | siyely. not only among Jews. 
approach to uniformity of tone and method in every part. The judicial | @hyristian commentators. The K : 
reserve which makes so strong a contrast to the work of Professor Bonamy | yess and tha m 
Price on currency, is preserved nearly unbroken. The author does not | shown by the well-k . 
f use the club until he comes to the closing chapters on American pap was 1 regarded as I S 
money, and even then he does not lay about him with anything lik shir | rasa god. O r 
freedom we should expect from an ardent writer having before him such | +), ry on Mount T \ 
a history of human folly, fraud, and chicanery. The review of the op leg 1 t true fait \ 
rations of the Bank of England since the suspension of specie payment in | tradition assumes that he was 1 . 
Fy 1797, as well as that of American banking, is particularly good. We | gered city of Jerusalem. 
cannot but wish that Prof. Walker had given a little more than two an Balaam offered a more k 
a half pages to the New German Reichs-Bank, which, having a cay < same = \ 
a hundred and twenty million marks, must rank as o1 f the three great ne int se with % 
banking institutions of the world, but of which very little is know a ila 1 on Moses 
this country. A good deal of the little he does say about s either not vill of God was} f st I" these f 
strictly accurate or is misleading. The statements that the bank can issu with the exclusive Yal sli f 4 I] t< tmost t! 
only 250,000,000 marks beyond the coin held for redemption ; that 1 perverse ingenuitv of rned crit ' th J nd 
penalty for over-issue is five per centum, pure and simple (not one-tenth tian = and their variously f} ; is industri \ 
per cent. for every eight days that the excess is out); that the shareholders — Jaoted by Dr. Kalis in the re us, afford a melancholy but 
neither reign nor govern, having neither the form nor the esse1 t | aiititen os bition of ’ vstem of ex a 
power ; and that all discounted paper mus? have three signatures, a‘ ; ! ‘ | 
correct. The reserve required is one-third of th ilat ,a ay i 3 : 
sist of either bullion or exchequer bills without limitation ; t! : 





two-thirds may be represented by discounts for not more than thre tibles By M.M.K i, Ma I 4 hee of | 
Such bills must ordinarily (in der Rege?\ have tht lvent names. but yor : Gams &Ca.. 1807 
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\ t M ie ten 
i ( i ti i mm ft l iictiit { 1 day evening, alter 
i ( ition was performed, were thr n ths—the mouth 
n n which Korah and his con panions were engulfed, 
th vell which ompani 1 the children of Israel 
t 1 the speaking mouth of Balaam’s ass, This 
relieve t prophet from responsibility, since all his ad- 
ires were preordained from the beginning, and therefore is not in- 
patible with the traditions that classed him with the most distinguished 
favorites of God, Thus, he is included among the fourteen elect who, by 
hetng born circumeised, were admitted by Yahveh himself into his cove- 
nant, the others being Adam, Seth, Noah. Sh Melchizedek, Jacob, 
Joseph, Job, Samuel, Moses, David, Jeremiah, and Zerubbabel. The 
Yalkut enumerates him among the pre-Mosaic prophets, and the Siphra 
and Vayikra Rabba consider him to be the greatest and last of the pro- 
phets of the Gentiles, the others being Job, Eliphaz, Bildad, Zophar, 
Mlihu, and Beor, These would seem to be remnants of tradition from a 
time when Yahveh was not the exclusive possession of Israel, and the 
illusion to Balaam by the prophet Micah, in the eighth century p.c., 
apparently shows that even down to that period his name had not become 


a synonym for all that is loathsome and detestable, nor his coming at 


Balak’ 


the Talmudt 


immons a crime of the deepest dye. Very remarkable, indeed, 
al assertion that the wicked and idolatrous king of Moab 
under Balaam’'s 


rained so much merit by the forty-two holocausts which, 


iperintendence, he offered to Yahveh, although the sacrifices were made 
for the purpose of cursing the Jews, that he earned thereby the priceless 
fortune of being the Ruth the Moabitess, and 
through her David and of the future 
Messiah, 


great-grandfather of 
the progenitor of the house of 


} 


As Yahveism hardened and erystallized under the influences which 
find their expression in Deuteronomy, and an almost impassable boundary 
was established between the inheritors of the Covenant on the one side 
and the Goim or Gentiles on the other, it became necessary either to re- 
ject the Book of Balaam altogether, or to modify it so that it should not 
be too flagrantly at variance with the new ideas. The former alternative 
cost too much, in the sacrifice of the sublime be auty of the prophecies, 
© flattering and so consoling to the distracted monarchy of Judah, and 
the latter resource was adopted without calling into play much critical in- 
sight. There are few impartial Biblical students, we imagine, who will 
disagree with Dr, Kalisch in regarding as a somewhat clumsy interpola- 
tion the episode of the ass, which is so flagrantly at variance with what 
precedes and follows it that the Targum of Palestine is obliged to explain 
the discrepancy by injecting an assertion that Balaam went to Moab with 
the rebellious intention of cursing the children of Israel, and the Sama- 
ritan Chronicle asserts that he started on his journey without awaiting the 
Divine command. In the same spirit are conceived the passages in Deu- 
teronomy and Joshua, which represent Balaam as endeavoring to curse, 
but foreed by Yahveh to bless against his will, and the subsequent as- 
ertion in Numbers that his disappointed enmity led him to give to Balak 
the cunning counsel whereby the Israelites at Shittim were seduced to 
the whoredom and idolatry which caused the wrath of Yahveh to menace 
them with destruction. 

When these passages were once adopted in the sacred text, Balaam, in 
place of a self-abnegating prophet of the Lord, became a worshipper of 
false gods and a sorcerer eager to exercise his evil arts and gratify his 
The writer of the Book of Joshua 
is thus that Philo 
regards him, and though Josephus still assumes him to be a prophet of 


Yahve! 


universal testimony of the rabbis proclaims him tobe a mere magician. In 


evil passions on the chosen people. 


igmatizes him asa kosem, or vulgar soothsayer. It 
1 whose covetousness Ted him to prostitute his gifts, the almost 
the Mishna, Balaamand Abraham are taken as antitheses—types of evil 


1 good 


Gichenna, Ther 


and the followers of the former are pitilessiy consigned to 
grew up around him a wealth of legendary lore ; and 
Palestine, with 1 disregard of 


father-in-law of Jacob, whose 


Targum of a truly rabbinica 


nes him to be Laban, the 


houndless learning had crazed him, the most generally received story rep- 


esents him as one of the magician-counsellors of Pharaoh, the others 


1 


being Jethro and Job: and if is curious to observe how Job, whom we 


Nation. 
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hav eon above 
favorite of Yahveh, shares with him in these stories the stigma of wicked 
opposition to the designs of the Lord. 


» classed with Balaam as a Gentile prophet and special 


It was Balaam who suggested the 


slaying of the Jewish male children, for which he subsequently met his 
fate in Midian ; Job held his peace, and for his cowardly consenting to 
he w he was punished as related in his history ; Jethro fled to avoid 
being concerned in it, wherefore he merited to become the father-in-law 
of Moses. A variant of this tradition relates that a dream revealed to 


birth of Moses and the destruction which he would work in 


Balaam interpreted the dream, and when Job counselled the 


Pharaoh the 
Egypt. 
slaying of the males, Balaam pointed out that they must be drowned. 
He continued to urge his master to cruel measures, and when Moses, in 
the royal palace, was two years old, Balaam sought to have him put to 
death. 
plaining the readiness with which Balaam accepted Balak’s call to curse 
the followers of Moses. During the interval they had had other conflicts, 
for Balaam had usurped the throne of Kikanes, king of Ethiopia, and 


Thus began the enmity which lasted throughout their lives, ex- 


after a struggle of many years had been ousted by Moses, who had taken 
refuge with Kikanes when obliged to fly from Egypt; whereupon Balaam 
returned to Pharaoh, and was one of the magicians who attempted to 
cope with the Hebrew prophet at the time of the Exodus, 

Iixtravagant as are these tales, they have their interest and impor- 
tance as showing the devices to which the Jewish doctors were forced in 
Salaam of the oldest traditions with the 


exclusive Yahveism of orthodoxy. Islam inherited the beliefs of Judaism, 


their endeavor to reconcile the 


and sought to explain the mystery by representing Balaam as one of the 
Anakim who had succeeded in learning the Shem-hamphorash, or mystic 
and ineffable name of Adonai, whereby he was able to predict the future 
and to obtain from Allah all that he demanded ; but when, seduced by 
presents, he sought the destruction of the chosen people, Allah deprived 
him of the memory of the thaumaturgie name, and he could do naught. 
Seareely more reasonable than these are the arguments and assumptions 
with which Christian divines, from the time of Origen, have sought to 
construct a connected and reasonable story out of the divergent and an- 
tagonistic material which the varying phases of Jewish belief had grouped 
together around the name of the Prophet of Pethor. 

Dr. Kalisch, we think, has missed the true significances of his subject, 
which lies in the evidence which it affords of the primal unity of belief of 
the Semitic tribes from Mesopotamia to the Great Sea. Engrossed with 
the désire to rehabilitate the fame of the much-maligned seer, and to set 
forth the manifold beauties of the narrative, he devotes himself ex- 
clusively to accomplishing this with much critical acumen and endless 
resources of learning. He recognizes, indeed, the change in Yahveism 
from the liberality of earlier times to the exclusiveness of the prophetic 


| and Sadducee dogma, but he so utterly fails in tracing back his high 


argument to its origin that he does not hesitate to say that ‘* whether the 
Biblical Balaam is an historical personage or not, appears to be of very 
subordinate moment” (p. 53), He assumes to solve all the problems, 
whose analysis he is so well fitted to attempt, with the careless assertion 
that ‘*Balaam knows and worships Yahvch simply because the high- 
minded author of this wonderful narrative attributes to him that know- 
ledge and worship” (p. 104); and he discourages further investigation 
with the reproof ; ‘* It is vain to ask how Balaam gained the knowledge of 
this God. ‘The strange answers which this question has called forth 
ought alone to have shown the impropriety of the question” (p. 103). 
It is to be regretted that a broader enqniry did not come within the 
scope which he allotted to his work, for he possesses the independent self- 
reliance and the varied and accurate knowledge which would render him 
specially able to throw light on a question underlying all Semitic theology. 
Apart from its direct object, however, the book has no little value 
as a collection of materials by which the curious student can trace 
the mode in which popular beliefs grow up and become firmly established 
through the well-meaning, though mistaken, labors of the learned and 


pious, 


PHYTOGAMY.* 
| I this name has not been coined already it ought to be. For ‘‘ the loves 
of the plants,” so mellifluously sung by Dr. Erasmus Darwin in the 
davs of our grandfathers, have been in our time, through a felicitous ata- 


** The Different Forms of Flowers on Plants of the Same Species."—* The Various 
Contrivanees by which Orchids are Fertilized by Insects.’ Second Edition, revised.- 
‘The Effects of Cross and Self-Fertilization in the Vegetable Kingdom. By Charles Dar- 
win, M.A., F.R.S.’ London: John Murray : New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1876-77. 3 
vols, Imo, 
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vism, more scientifically if prosaically expounded by his grandson, in a 
series of articles and volumes of which the subjoined are thi prin ipal 
t S If we have too long lelayed our notice of these } ks, we ‘ 
nds by calling attention to them at the season which invites and 
amply rewards the observations in field and garden which thev suggest. 
inl In ¢on eq nee of the writings, th ubject Whi our new w rd 
connot ——hame LY, the connubial relations of P ants—has become a popu- 


lar and fruilful branch of biological science, which has its own la 


rules and technical terms, its distinction of legitimate and 
unions, and tables of forbidden degrees. For 

least it is not en regle beneficial, for ** 
for ** 


seldom 


t 


imate 


iwful, 


ill fl 
example, it is not | 


nor 


prin iroses to 


thrum-eyed ” 
nor pin-eyed” primroses to 
blessed 


*in Wordsworth’s poem, 


interbreed, interbreed. Such are ille- 


timate unions, with progeny. To the un 


curious 
observe! 
‘A primrose by a river's brim 


yellow primrose was to him, 
And it w: is nothing 7 more.” 


But as concerns the primrose, where seed-bearing is in question, if it be 


of the thrum-eyed stock, the pollen brought to it must come from the 
- ved e- 
iellas, 


is ot kind 


of arrangement for cross-breeding to which the larger part of 


pin-eyed, and vice versa, in order to full fertility. Tiny blue 
tonias, enamelling our meadows in early spring, and fragrant Mit 


pine-woods at midsummer, are in similar case. It 


arpeting 
Darwin's 
on * The Different Forms of Flowers on Plants of the 
is devoted. 


latest volume 


al Same 
and 
in- 
to full 
which consist of relative and re- 
ciprocal lengths of stamens and style in blossoms otherwise alike 


Species’ numerous 


In such flowers—and they are rather 1 
of many families—the advantage of cross-breeding between different 
dividuals of the same species is unquestionable, for it 


fertility. 


is essential 
The differences in structure, 
’ have 
long been known ; the meaning of it was one of Darwin’s happy thoughts, 
and the labors. Ile demonstrated that the 
structure was correlated to the transport by insects of the pollen of the 
one sort to the stigma of the other, and that each pollen was inert, or 
nearly so, upon the stigma of the flower it belonged 

of the other upon which, in 
jlossom among the plants (of about equal number a 


confirmation is due to his 


to, but potent upon 
from 


sto sort 


the stigma sort, passing blossom to 


, the visiting 
insects are pretty sure to deposit it. 

It is noteworthy that this significant dimorphism belongs to certain 
species of a considerable number of natural families, while others, some- 
times even of the same genus, and in most of their species, show no trace 
of it; as if certain favored species had acquired a peculiarity in which their 
brethren have not shared. We ourselves call to mind some species in 
which this acquisition is either incipient or the correlations imperfect. 


‘The 


Insects "—a fascinating 


But in his earliest work of the present series, on 
which Orchids are Fertilized by 
which has recently been brought out in 


Various Con- 
trivances by 
volume, a second edition—the 
**contrivances,” as they may well be termed, are the common property of 
the whole order, although each genus seems to have patented a modification 
of its own. Here there is no dimorphism, but (with rare exceptions) all 
the flowers are alike, and all agree in having the pollen placed tanta- 
lizingly near the stigma, but prevented from reaching it, as well as in 


Inse¢ ts 


having some arrangement for the pollen’s being transported by 
from one flower to another, and ultimately from 
Wonderful arrangements, indeed, they are, 
to describe, and of which we can here offer no details. Suffice it to say 
that, in this great order, cross-fertilization must be all but universal as 
between different flowers of the plant 
different individual plants. 


one plant to anothe: 
which it requires a volume 


same .and commonly between 
In both these kinds of hermaphrodite flowers thi - ‘tical separation 
ther I 
in which the stamens and pistils oecupy distinct winnie: or different bl lk 
soms, Mr. Charles Darwin's aaedline 
‘**Nature abhors perpetual seff-fertilization,” undoubtedly applies. But 
there remains an equal number of plants with hermaphrodite blossoms, 
all alike, with no obvious obstacle to fertilization with their own pollen, 


of the sexes is hardly less than in oaks, willows, and « 


To these three classes, then, 


while in many the adaptations are such as must apparently ensure it, and 
indeed does very commonly ensure it. Wherefore it 
that self-fertilization was the orthodox doctrine—that the 
to be a general adaptation for the falling of the pollen upon the stigmas of 
the same blossom. It is true that Christian Conrad Sprengel taught the 
entitled ‘The Secret of Nature 
lished eighty-five years ago, and that he—mainly 
—in a measure anticipated Mr. 


is nowise surprising 
re was thought 


his work Discovered,’ pub- 


contrary, in 


upon good observations 


Darwin's aphorism ; but he was accounted 


whimsical and untrustworthy by his own gencration, and was forgotten 


N 


ation. » 


by tI next No sot ( I \ I 1°] 
nal of the old orthodox cult—w 
( 

] vi h l 1 W f { \ 
t ‘ ( Itad D i : ‘Y < 
| { t ' ig} I ‘ ‘ . S t ‘ ‘ 
richer the } n might have been. What curious facts and t 
cies have been left unsung! 

To Hl. Miller and to Hildebrand, tw f Spreng 
our own day, may be credited the confirmation of 1 latter's thesis as 
respects the general run of hermaphrodite flowers ; and this by showing 
what a large proportion even of thes \ sexu 


by the shedding of their pollen before the stigma of that I somoist ly 


to receive it, or by the development and subsequent shrivellit ft 
stigma before the pollen matures, or by v: s ot ra f 
like effect. And here, too, comes in tl significant fact for 1 vr 
tionist that these arrangements belong to widely dif 
only to certain of their species or groups of sp au 
relatives ; also that they are more pronounced in | s " 
others, 

Yet. withal, there is much close-fertilization, and no ene has 
strated this better than Mr. Darwin, nor so well illust: 
The more particular and special the adaptations for s-fer 
depending, as they mainly do, upon insect-transportation, 
upon visits for nectar or other floral products—the greater the char f 
no fertilization through the failure of the proper S Visita So 
nature, not scorning a succedaneum, arranges for self-fert ul ilso as 
the next best thing, indicating her preference, however, by endow 
pollen with greater potency upon other stigma than its ow t 
ple throughout being to place the pollen where it will do the most good, 
all things considered. But Mr. Darwin insists, appa lv Ww reason, 
that cross-breeding is the general plan and clos ling the subsidiary 
proceeding, or at least that no species of flowering plants is deprived of 
its chance of wide-breeding, or fails to receive t benefit of it for any 
long number of generations. 

This assumes that wide-breeding is beneficial. T assumption is one 

which a teleologist like Darwin is bound to make, and which an invest 


gator like Darwin is bound to verify, if possible. The assumption is that 





ends elaborately brought to pass in a large num f species, in a variety 
of ways, and by great nicety and exaciness of adaptation int be 
meaningless or useless—must someh con well-being of the 
species. Happily, this inference holds equally good w her, with the 
old-fashioned teleologist, the word 7 denotes a result aimed at, or, as in 
Darwinian teleology, a result attained. The tw ses are not contradic- 
tory, and, as concerns the validity of t I en t matters not which 
sense is adopted, or whether the two a bined. Darwin's 
investigation, undertaken to determine by experiments whether such 
crossing is beneficial, is published in t re ning volume of the 
series under consideration—that on *17 Effects of Cross and Self-ler- 
tilization in the Vegetable Kingdon It does 1 fall wit! t scope 


and limits of this notice to set forth the nature and the extent of these 
Readers interested will go to the book, and probably 


As to the 


exp riments 


done so already. results, We may only say 


they corroborate the inference—in s cases Ul illy and strongly, 
in others feebly, while in a very few the result was simply negative. 
While the crossing in many cases showed astonishing reinvigoration, and 
self-fertilization evident injury, the maximum {i was obtained the 
first or second crossing, and some close-fertilized plants soon became tole- 





rant of that condition, and retained eral close-bred 


generations. If the Darwinian thesis was on the whole maintained, yet 
it was also shown that plants have many inexplicable idiosyncrasies, and 


that many unknown or obscure factors enter into the results of experiment. 
minded of the late 


is worth anything.” 


On looking over the series we are re Jeffries Wyman’s 


** No single 


It seems ri 


aphorism : experiment in physiology 


asonably made out that the benefit of a cross is, cwferis part- 


dus, in direct relation to a certain difference in constitution between the 
two parents, or to some differen n their surroundings or antecedents, 
from which diversity of constitution may be inferred. The benefit is more 
decided when the parents ¢ t r from a distance than when grown 
side by side for several generations, and icross between two flowers on 
the same plant does no good, or \ tle good The qualification is a 
p I It would be hasty to infer that it does absolutely no good, 
ven though the advantage be inappreciable in any single instance. Still, 
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opel but 

‘ ime |} ints 

v flowers a 

the s 

i nN tis un- 

! Nhe pu 

! Vis py a 
I \ L familie hot 

} tv sere? ~ o th 
\\ we gather into one 
sort. t hich we have barely 
] ithe clews fur- 
i 1, each thread may 
| 1 us firmly to the doe- 
\\ I’. Gill. Mlustrated. 


e, namely, in which it is as- 
1 tT} } a) Than ay; 

i unhappy poet [Poe] 

p. 268 [t is quite true up 





latest instru- 

stated, prevented the 
n followed by the 
wir. Yet, after all, 


sal Te ee mp) 
se relentless friends of Pos 


severer 


who 
a new prool 


the age 


spirit of 
I 


ided peo] could only recog- 
r the P et’s fame is not of Mr. 
mself is almost forgotten : that 


vorld would only be o thank- 
wold was wrong and Poe right ! 
en attempt proof ; they only rain 
‘ uself, and end by con- 

ry ve that ever was mack 


ontroversial 


fact 


an anyery ¢ 


Yet he adds not one 


ind tl nly real value of thi 
il tt Po quarrelled with 
gambling debts of his unworthy 


wife very unhappy in the early 


word was utterly worthless when 


136 he insulted one of his 
in vay wi 1 he afterwards 
eve ms to have apologized fo 
Mr. Gill admits them again and 
calis a statement of ** ferocious 
*h [Poe's] bits of frequent 
of support had reduced him 

n’’ (p. 185). Nay, the new 
mi f a letter of the poet's, 

n, and this for no apparent pur- 


condition of the 
firmities of genius, 


of cruelty that never would hav 


al, 
i tl malice of the previous 
Ly KR a review by Poe ol 
hat s was what stung that 


Now, not only 





ation. 


| Number 667 


! ! 11 f im the ry stv] f that crud nd abusiy 
early period \ ican li loes it show us Poe as in- 

| ne | f hyiy If. « ‘ Cain is thus | Fil \ 
r ho has spe more time in at | struction of our lan- 
cuage than any living grammarian r essayis (p. 054), but if 
pecifically refutes the pre reument for v suke it is introduced 
This 1 by P Vas all | 1! i ed n tf Griswoids tedl . 

k ; whereas any one who will refer t e firs lition will find that t 

hor had already implied tl \ 7 vr, One me low m | 
estimate f Poe which |} lia howed In s ] Vil 1 li (iris- 
wold, who wrote under a grudg 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, that Mr. Gill adds little if \ 
thing to our knowledge of Poe nd that litt ] <t tl tu 
which the biographer so vehemently maiptains. ‘Tl | in doubt 
why the book was written until we 1 h the append 1 there learn 
that, at the dedication of the Poe monument in Baltimore, Mr. Gill re- 

d the ** Raven” publicly ; that ** th rge audience was absolutely 
pell-bound by his perfect eloeution * (p. 270 nd that | Was mad 


the recipient of an ovation at its close” (p. 305), 


not win a similar tribute from his reac 


Frithjof’s Saga: A Legend of Ancient N 


Translated from the original Swedish by L. A. Sherman. With istra- 
tions. (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.)—Bishop Tegnér, of Wexis, 
Sweden, who died on the 2d of November, 1846, is better known outsick 


of his native country than any other Seandin 


larity is mainly due to his justly celebrated poem entitled * Frithjof’s (or 


tion of twenty-four cantos or ballads, b: 
that of Thorstein Viking’s son and that of Fridthjof the Bold. These two 
but Tegner fe any of thi 


finest passages of the poem in the ‘ Elder Edda’ and in o her Old-Norss 


perhaps more properly Fridthjof’s) Saga,’ a poem, or rather a combina- 





nished the plot of the story 
lays. The poem was published complete by the author in 1822, and in 
1871 the twentieth Swedish edition appeared. Sweden has 
but 


had grreacter 


has been so de- 


Den- 


none whose influen Swedish 


poets, » upon the 


eisive. Numerous editions of * Fridthjof’s Saga’ have appea ed in 


mark and Norway, and in Icelandie there is an excellent translation by 
Matthias Jochumsson. Translations have appeared in nearly all modern 
languages including Russian, Polish, and Greek, Sixteen versions havi 
appeared in Germany, and of the best one of these (Mohnike’s) the ninth 


edition was published in 1863, 
The English language boasts just twenty translatio n of which 
have been made in England and twoin America, ‘ Fridthjof’s Saga’ was 


first made known to Americans by Longfellow, who about the year 1837 


spent some time in Sweden, where he made the personal acquaintance of 


Tegnér, and on his return to the United States published a complet: 
translation of Tegnér’s * Children of the Lord’s Supper,’ and an exhaus- 


tive, enthusiastic, and critical review of * Fridthjof’s Saga,’ interspersed 
In 1867 Bayard Taylor published the 


this pr 


fi ; 
HYst 


with copious translations. 


complete American edition of the poem, selecting for irpose thi 
translation by William Lewery Blackley, one of the eighteen English ver- 
Mr. Taylor supplemented the Blackley transla- 
tion with an original introduction and notes. In 1877 Professor R. B. 
Anderson published in his ‘ Viking Tales of the North’ the two Old-No 

Sagas upon which Tegnér based the poem, and added by way of appendix 


‘Viking 


pious not 


sions referred to above. 


George Stephen’s version of the poem. Tales ’ contains 


“wiso 
an introduction, a biography of Tegnér, c a mythological 
vocabulary, ete., and is the only edition in any language containing the 
Old-Norse Sagas complete. 

The first American translation of the whole poem was made by Mr, and 
Mrs. Thos. 


, and now 


A. E, Holeomb, and was published in Chicago about a year 
\ pe 
} 


every canto is rendered in prectsely the same metre as the Swedis! 


ago we have Mr. Sherman's. ‘uliar feature of both is that 


ag 
original, 


that the feminine rhymes are everywhere preserved, and that the allit 


ration in imitation of the sealdic lays is reproduced in canto xxi. The me 


feature in Mr. Sherman’s book is the illustrations from plates purchas 


in Sweden, being wood engravings from Malmstrém’s celebrated pen 
cil sketches. It that 


table to the translators and cannot 


both these versions are 
fail to 


great pains with the hi 


is safe to say 
become popular, Mr. Sher- 
Xameters, as there 
This 


apt to pay much attention, from 


man seems to have taken 


are but few lines that will not ‘* read themselves.” is, however, a 
point to which English readers are not 


the fact that we have scarcely any perfect hexameter verse in the English 
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language. Mr. Sherman’s hexameters are sometimes imperfect in refer- 
ence to the e:esural pause as compared with the original. It is the rule 
in Swedish (of which any one can convince himself by reading Tegnér 
and Runeberg) that feminine cwsuras should be avoided, and they a 

rare in Longfellow’s ** Miles Standish.” Still, we prefer feminine casu- 
ed verses, In comparing the Holcomb and Sherman ver- 


ras to emasculat 

sions we should say the latter has throughout obeyed more completely the 
laws of metre, while the former, with its awkward hexameters and occa- 
sional false rhymes, has gained in freedom, and has rendered the spirit 
of the original better. We repeat, however, that both are very good and 
deserve to be wide ly read, We stillthink Prof. Longfellow should give us 
the translation of Fridthjof’s Saga that he promised many years ago. 


Hlistorical BiographieS. Edited by Rev. M. Creighton, M.A., late 
Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. ‘Life of Sir Walter 
Ralegh,’ by Louise Creighton. With portraitand maps. (London: Riving- 
tons : New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.)—This work is the best of the series 
to which it belongs—partly, no doubt, because the character of the series 
has now become more definitely shaped and established ; chiefly, however, 
we think, from the character of the subject. It is not always remembered 
how different in aim and style a biography is from a history. A bio- 
graphy should properly have to do with the personality and private life of 
aman ; his public actions belong to history. ‘‘ Historical biographies "— 
the lives, that is, of persons of historical importance—are, no doubt, 
generally the most instructive, because their characters interest us from 
a two-fold point of view ; nevertheless, even in historical biographies, the 
individual man and his private actions should be the starting point, 
rather than the public events in which he took part. No better example 
of the class of men whose lives are suited to be the subject of biography 
san be found than Sir Walter Ralegh. He was so near the court, and so 
constantly in contact with public affairs, that his life touches bistory in 
every event ; and yet his life was essentially private. In the history of 
the day he was a secondary character ; and, on the other hand, in his life 
the great historical events of the day were but of secondary moment. 
Moreover he has left such ample and impressive memorials of his charae- 
ter and actions that it is easy to form a clear and vivid idea of his per- 
sonality. 

Neither of the other books of this series answers so well to the require- 
ments of historical biography. In the first place, it is not easy, in the 
Middle Ages or in antiquity, to find a person—like Cicero, the younger 
Pliny, Grostéte, and Petrarch—who has left a personal record of his inner 
life, or even the materials for a detailed knowledge of his private actions. 
Simon de Montfort, for example, is first and last a public character: we 
know next to nothing of his biography—it is all history; and the same is 
true, in a less degree, with Edward the Black Prince. Having an admir- 
able subject to her hand, Mrs. Creighton has done full justice to it, and 
has produced a brief biography of the highest merit. We are not willing 
to close without calling attention to the excellent portrait of her hero. 


Essai sur le Réile politique et social des Dues de Bourgogne dans les 
Pays-Bas. Par Paul Fredericq, Ancien (léve de l'Ecole Normale des 
Humanit(s, etc. (Ghent. 8vo, pp. 280.)—The countrymen of Motley 
and Kirk will take especial satisfaction in a book which makes clear many 
points in the history and institutions of the Netherlands which these his- 
torians must necessarily take for granted. This brief treatise consists of 
an introduction containing a sketch of the reigns of the four dukes, and 
nine chapters treating of the various aspects of their government—the'r 
relation to the clergy, nobility, and communes, their system of adminis- 
tration, and their military, financial, judicial, and political reforms. The 
judgment of the author is in the highest degree unfavorable. All four 
dukes are depicted as arbitrary, false, and unscrupulous, and it is impos- 
sible not to suspect a certain covert satire in the frequency with which 
the most selfish and harmful acts are assigned to the long and brilliant 
reign of ** Philip the Good.” The ‘‘reforms,” too, are shown to consist 
mainly in the enforcement of a centralized despotism. Only in one case 
is any real and lasting benefit ascribed to their poliey—in the establish- 
ment of the states-general for the group of provinces which they ruled. 
The territorial unity, which was the chief aim of their policy, was in itself 
a great gain ; but, attained by the system of centralized administration, 
borrowed from France, it was at the sacrifice of local institutions and 
liberties. A common parliament for what was in truth a new nation was 
the only means of combining the new system with what was good in the 


ation. 949) 


old; but even this salutary institution was carried out by the dukes 


eapriciously and without good faith. 


In connection with this we have (p. 210) an int ¢ Nn anonymous 
vriting addressed to Philip the Good | 
sind and sagacious advice as to the gov M. 1 
ricg calls this anonymous writer ‘tf ‘ t , il f e 
time “—a praise which may be deserved in a period singularly dev f 
thinkers of every class. We are surprised, however, in his criticisms and 
suggestions, that he makes no allusion to the English constitution as af 
fording a model which the dukes might have easily found to their hands 
if they had chosen, France is justly indicated as having afforded the 
pernicious model which they followed ; they were, indeed, French princes 
of the blood. England, equally near, and connected with the country by 


even clos r tic z. pre sented the LV} which the provinees themselves would 


have chosen, 


We hesitate to undertake to correct a Netherland his nh upon the 
genealogy of his own country ; but M. Fredericq apy e in er 
as to the relation of the Free County to the Duchy of Burgundy Lh 
says twice (pp. 8 and 215) that the grant of King J f Krai to his 
son Philip the Bold was the Duchy and the Free County (Pranche Comte) 
of Burgundy. We had always supposed that the Frat Comteé came 
to Philip by his wife, ** Flemish Margaret,” and that » nherited 
along with Artois, from her grandmother Margaret, wif f Louis IL. 
of Flanders ; and that this Margaret, again, had it from her 1 J 
wife of Philip V. the Long, who inherited it from her father, Otto TV., 
Count of Burgundy. At any rate, there is no doubt that the County wa 
an imperial and female fief, while the Duchy was a French and 1 tief 
so that, while the Duchy escheated to King John in 1561, att leath of 
Duke Philip of Rouvroux, the County, had it been in { hands of this 
Philip, would not have followed the same course, but would ve passed 
to Philip's female heirs or have fallen to the empire. Indeed, the only 
fault we have to find with this excellent treatise is that the exceedingly 
complicated relation of the Netherland provinces to not] Which 
neither Mr. Kirk nor Mr. Motley has made entirely clear—does not re- 
ceive a distinct and adequate treatment. 

Geschichte der englische n Litteratur. Von Bernhard ten Brink. 
Erster Band ; bis zu Wiclif’s Auftreten. Berlin: Oppenheim : New 
York : Westermann & Co. 1877.)\—We have had occasion more than 
once of late to call attention to the vig with which the study 
of Early English is pursued in Germany. We have noted the almost 
simultaneous appearance of two quarter voted exclusively to 
this subject, namely, the Anglia and tl Maglische Studien, The 
older philological reviews, such as Steinmeyer’s Zeitschrift, the Ger- 
mania, Herrig’s Archiv, are giving to it more and more space, and 
Paul and Braune, in their Be/frdge, have already published a number 
of essays betokening the rise of a new s ol of criticism. <All this 
independent of detached works, such as Sievers’ investigation of the 
relations between the ‘ Heliand’ and t1 Anglo-Saxon Genesis. The 
eflicient cause underlying the phenomena is this : the present school of 


Germanic philology is seeking for itself new fields, new f research. 


Old German, to speak comparatively, is exhausted. Not but that very 
much remains to be done, even here, in the way of ex] ng linguistic 
processes and connecting them with the general rules of Indo-European 
grammar. But the field has been so thoroug apped out, the appara- 
tus for research is in such good order and so accessible, that the work of 
the future will consist chiefly in details. 

It is not our purpose to enter into a detailed examination of Professor 
Ten Brink's history step by step. To undertake this satisfactorily one 
must have the amplest allowance of space at his disposal. We can only 
indicate its distinguishing features and commend it most heartily to the 
earnest study of every lover of English literature. In the first place, the 
author's stvle leaves nothing to be desired, It issimple, manly, direct, free 
alike from pedantry and from the desire to shine. The perusal of a single 
chapter will convince the most careless reader that the writer is a mas- 
ter of his subje et and holds all the details in a firm grasp. The chapters 
upon Beowulf and the other remains of Anglo-Saxon epic poetry, upon 
he so-called Caedmon Genesis, upon Cynevulf, Aelfred, and Aelfric, are 
in every respect models of style. They could have come only from a 

it that is a happy blending f sound, patient scholarship with deli- 





cate poetic sympathy. Moreover, within the compass of four hundred 


and sixty pages we are treat d toa fulland continuous history of English 
literature from Beowulf down to and including Piers Plowman. None 
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ener than need be, and serve to elucidate the En 


ing wearisome, In short, we obtain from Professor T 


not only a clearer but a far juster idea of our early literature tha: 


hitherto been at all possible. 


inally, the history is not only well proportioned and ably told, 
hut rests upon a basis of solid learning Professor Ten Drink no- 
where makes parade of his erudition. In a separate work, a Grund- 
riss, as the preface informs us, he purposes giving a full biblio- 
rraphy of Anglo-Saxon and Early English, and establishing or de- 


veloping more fully certain points which are still to be regarded as 


in controversy. The present work is of a rather popular nature, designed, 
Nevertheless, evidences 


Here, 


author's 


as the author expresses it, for ** weitere Kreise.” 
of the most painstaking research are to 
il pro 


The field is immense and the questions at i: 


be found on every page. 
‘ 1 
Live 


again, one must be fessed student of English to estimate 


sue are at 


aecuraey fully. 
times extremely complicated, The student’s opinion will depend not in- 


frequently upon the views he may hold upon certain fundamental points 


olowy 


flish, as English, and which can be settled only with 


in comparative phi mythology, and folk-lore, points which lie 


wholly outside of En 





reference to these sciences in general. There being in such cases a neces- 
sary divergence of opinion, we can demand no more of an author than 
that he deliver his own views with moderation, consistency, and after care- 
} Whoever 


may have been said on both sides, 
Ile 


folk- 


ful consideration of all that 
looks to Professor Ten Brink for this will not be disappointed. 


is equally at home in Germanic mythology and in mediwval 


lore, in Anglo-Saxon and Old Freneh, in alliterative verse and in the 
late Latin and Romance metres. He has brought all his acquisitions 
to bear upon a subject which is of great interest, but which is ex- 


To him isdue 
the credit of being the first to bring order out of the chaos of our earliest 


tremely obscure, and which has been shamefully neglected. 


a literature we are able to 
We are 
pared in every respect for the bright coming of Wyclif and Chaucer, 


literature. For the first time since we have had 


read its primal history in a coherent and intelligible shape. pre- 
when—to requote the author’s motto from Dante—we hope with him 


correr miglior’ acque. 


Lehrbuch der alten Geographie. Von H. Kiep rt. Erste TI Ifte. 
Finleitung, Asien, und Africa. (Berlin: Dietrich Reimer. 1877. Svo, 


pp. 224.)—But for the circumstance that Heinrich Kiepert is known as 
one of the most eminent geographers of the age, and as the author of an 
‘Atlas Antiquus,’ a ‘ Historico-Geographical Atlas of the Ancient World,’ 
a * Topographico-Historical Atlas of Hellas and the Hellenic Colonies,’ a 
‘Bible Atlas,’ ete.: Italy, Asia 
Minor, Palestine, and Egypt ; and of critical writings on various topics 


of extensive special MmMiatps of Greece, 


of ancient geography and ethnology —not to speak of his cartographical 


amd geographical productions on modern countries—the mass of varied 


and exact knowledge condensed in the unassuming book before us would 


We have no hesitation in saving that 


ient world, equally 


surprise us as almost prodigious. 
we consider it a treasury of information on the an 
valuable for its fulness, correctness, and freshness, 


By the last qualifi- 


ttion we refer to the care and thoroughness with which the latest results 
of Assyriology, Egyptology, and kindred research have been made to com- 
plete and often essentially modify the knowledge derived from classical 


and Scriptural materials, 


To illustrate the way in which the information generally given in 
imilar works is here supplemented from Eastern sources, we cite the 
paragraph (29) devoted to the Mediterranean, in which we are not only 

ld how that sea was variously designated by the Greek and Roman 
writers, from the early poets down to Solinus, but also that it was called 
by the Ngyptiar (vac)-ur, ** mare magnum,” in contradistinction to 


-n-pun, seaol Pun (Arabia), or the Arabian Gulf ; by the Assyrians, 
fihamls vabiti, great sea, trhamti sa mat atharr:, rearward or western 


and hy the He- 


sea, and at a later period, trhamt) yaunat, Greek sea : 





at i OT. | Number 667 


brews, hayyam, the sea var éioyyr, hayyim haggads/, the great sea, 

rhe n haaharon, the rearward or western sea, in con‘ radistinetion 
tle salt . (Dead Sea) in the eas f tl ! intry 

The uncompromising decision with which results of modern criticism 

pted by the author as disposing of ethnological notions founded 

thodox acceptation of old texts and ditions is best illustrated 

by the paragraph (158) on the names of Palestine, its main divisions, and 


*Thri (Hebrew) * must have designated, in the tongue of 


inhabitants 
the older Canaanitish inhabitants, not only the Israelites before their im- 


migration, but also the neighboring tribes, as dwelling ‘beyond’ (eber) 
the Jordan "—not the Euphrates. “Ibri nomad tribes, probably of Arabit 
race, invaded Canaan from the southeast—both Mesopotamia and Egypt 
in the fourteenth or thirteenth century B.c., and ‘*sub- 


The invasion of the tribes 


are here ignored 
sequently assumed the national name Israel.” 
The group represented in the Old 
Testament legends as descendants of the older mother of tribes, Leah, 
first—Reuben, Simeon, Judah, Issachar, and Zebulun ; Levi was 
The sons of the younger mother, Rachel, 


was not simultaneous, but successive. 


crime 
not an original tribal division. 
came next—Benjamin, Ephraim, Manasseh—occupying the fertile central 
region of the country, and dividing and pressing back their predecessors. 
Last of all, we see established the small tribes marked as people mixed 
with Gentile elements, the sons of the concubines—Gad, Dan, Asher, and 
Naphtali. ‘Gad and Asher—names of heathen divinities, one Baby- 
lonian and one Pheenician—are evidently borrowed.” The kinship to 
Edom is one of the oldest recollections of the people ; the story of the 
migrations under the patriarchs grew out of legends of other and earlier 
Semitic inhabitants of Canaan. 

Semitic philology plays a considerable and often very interesting part 
in the book, as, for instance, in the portions referring to Caria, Lycia, and 
Cilicia. The derivation of the name of Patara, the seat of the famous 
oracle of Apollo in Lycia, fromthe Hebrew (and undoubtedly also Pheeni- 
cian) word pathar, to interpret (dreams)—a derivation which may be old, 
though it is new to us—is surely very striking, especially if we remember 
that the town of the oracle-deliverer Balaam was called Pethor (** dream- 
interpreters’ place,” Gesenius), We are glad to find that our author is 
free from that hyper-Hellenism which infects some recent publications 
treating of ancient Asia Minor and the neighboring islands, such as Lenor- 
mant’s * Antiquités de la Troade,’ ete. On the other hand, 
prising that he entirely ignores the identification of the names Teucrians 
and Dardanians with the corresponding names found on Egyptian monu- 
ments, while he accepts the similar identifications of the hieroglyphic 
‘* Shakalisha, Shardana, Turnsha, Danau, Pulushta” with the Siculi, Sar- 
Of the many derivations of the 


we find it sur- 


dinians, Tyrseni, Danai, and Pelasgians. 
name .7/yyptus and its Hebrew equivalent Mi/zra‘m attempted by scho- 
lars, he mentions only Brugsch’s for the former and Reinisch’s for the 
latter, and neither as a definitive solution. The juxtaposition of various 
opinions is avoided throughout, which naturally renders some of the 
Few modern authorities are referred to, 

The identification of the Assyrian Ca/d¢ 
is admitted 


opinions adopted too positive. 

and views rejected are ignored. 
and the Greek Cha/daa with the 
grounds of linguistic analogy, while that of Sumir with Shinar is rejected 


Hebrew Casdim even on 
on account of the want of such analogy ; while Professor Sayce, in his 
‘Lectures on the Assyrian Languages "—just published—unhesitatingly 
accepts the latter identiiication, and declares the former to be linguisti- 
cally unjustifiable. 

Our readers must, however, not be misled by our quotations and refe- 
renees into believing that this ‘ Manual of Ancient Geography ’ is chiefly 
devoted to philological research, Far fromit. It is a geography in the 
strictest sense of the word, and amply descriptive of the natural charac- 
teristics of the various countries, in spite of its limitation to ancient con- 
ditions. The style is excellent, though for an English reader there is 
far too much involution in the construction of the sentences, which will 
render a translation into English—a thing much to be desired—a rather 
difficult task. The names are generally given in their purest original 
forms, as far as plausibly ascertained. Even in modern names a striking 
purism is observed, ‘* Nigir” being used for Niger, ‘‘ Baghdad” for 
Bagdad, and * Scotland” as in English, instead of the German Schoft- 
land. The transliteration is generally strict, though not always consis- 
fent. Thus, we find “ Ménasche,” ‘Schekem,” and ‘ Grizim ”—not 
Schikem, or properly Schéchem, and Grrizim, Misprints, even in Orien- 
tal words, are exceedingly rare; among the few are‘ chiron ” for schdrén, 
p. 151; meee for meer, p. 162 ; and probably *p:> for "o:>, p. 215. 

A preface is to appear with the second part, as well as an index, 
which, if complete, will greatly enhance the value of the werk. 
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